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PROBLEMS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHI 


INTRODUCTION. 

The first and natural tendency of human mmd 
" to act without questioning itself I„ t hc be K ,„ 
omg of mental life mm, fads to percent the 
distinction be-neen mind ana matter But action 
without reflection must give rise to error and man 
falls into error and when he becomes conscious 
of this he directs h,s thought not to eternal 
things but turns it upon itself And as soon as 
be begins to reflect upon his own thought to 
speculate as to its value he Is compelled to meet 
the most formidable of all philosophical problems 
What is the relation between mind and matter ? 

Every system of philosophy is a direct or 
indirect answer to this question Some p h f” 
sophers deny .the essence of matter and other! 
the existence of mind but all try to ex 1 
apparent dualism which the observation of!'," 
seems to impose on us Those*, v h„ u “"" SS 
"bo deny lht 
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HINDU MATERIALISM. 

The Chirviki Si stem is the onlj system which 
can be classed as materialistic It assumes that 
the only source of true knowledge is perception 
by the senses “It maintains that the four elements 
of earth, air, fire and niter, are the original prtn 
ciples of all things, and they are eternal It 
represents intelligence as resulting from a modi 
fication of the aggregate of these elements, when 
combined and transformed into the human body, 
just as the power of inebriation is produced by 
the mixing of certain ingredients The facutty of 
thought, according to it, is destroyed when the 
elements from which it arises are dissolved There 
is no soul apart from the bodv the soul is only 
the body distinguished Ivy the attribute of intelli 
gence The various phenomena of the world are 
produced spontaneously from the inherent nature 
of things and there r» nothing supernatur d— no 
God no fate even no other world, no final libera 
tion, no recompense for acts Prosperity J3 
heaven and adversity lsjiell and there is no other 
heaven or hell The so < ailed sacred books— the 
three Vedas— «were composed by rogues 
buffoons The exerases of religion and th 
pra tices of asceticism are merely a means of j lve j 6 
hood (or men devo.d of intellect 'and manJeL' 
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The sole end — the onlv reasonable end — of mar 
is enjoyment — 

* While life remains let a man live happil) , 
let him feed on ghee, even though he runs 
in debt 

When once the bocfy becomes ashes, how 

can it ever return again ’ ? 

Materialism ts unpbilcsophical as it rests entire 
ly upon hypothesis and conjecture Have we an> 
evidence for the assertion of Mr, Lawrence, that 
''medullar} matter thinks’ ft fails to explain 
the harmonies of the physical un»er«e and the 
properties of vegetable and animal life ft fails 
to explain the mind of man his moral principles 
and his religious convictions It fails therefore 
to satisfy our intellect and our heart, the true 
life of which consists in faith and hope, reverence 
and love 


MATERIALISE! AHD FORCE 

If matter is the onl> self existent substance 
then what is the relation, of matter to force ? Dr 
Lc went hoi holds that force is not essential to 
matter but is the result of its aggregation But 
aggregation can neve- explain force it presuppose® 
force Faraday holds that matter is force , 
Grove tells us that force is an affection of matter 
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Dubois Reymond holds tint 1 force is nothing 
else than an abortion of the irressistible tendency 
to personification*' , Professor Moleschott declares 
that * force is essential to matter" Professor 
Spiller declares that * no material constituent of 
bodv is originally endowed with force 1 Dr 
Winslow affirms that matter is a mere vehicle 
which possesses and holds force as a bladder holds 
water or a sack meal ' Professor Balfour Ste- 
wart maintains that that which changes the state 
of a body, whether that state he one of rest or of 
motion is force ' , Professor Barker asserts that 
it is motion itself, and Dr Bastain understands 
by force a mode of motion 

Thus we see that materialism has no reason 
able account to give of force The materialists 
maintain that the force is either inherent in matter 
or it co exists with matter from all eternity, or 
matter is essential!) active or matter and force 
are inseparable But all this explanation if ex- 
planation it can be called at all, is opposed to 
science and reason 

Materialism assume* at the outset that matter 
is absolutely and in itself just what it appears to 
the senses to be which it calls the commonsense 
view of matter and to the senses it appears as a 
reality existing by itself outside and independent 
of mind and as extended in space but divisible 
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into parts, and these parts are assumed to be 
ultimate and indivisible and indestructible And 
all things are assumed to be formed by the rom 
bination and permutation of the self existent 
things viz earth air &c But these things occupy 
space move through space, and resist motion 
through space and have position in space There 
fore materialism has to assume empty space also 
as another self existent realitj It is also said 
that the combination and recombination of these 
self existent things give rise to all the things of 
the universe But there can be no combination 
or separation without force Where does this 
force come from ? Therefore force also has to be 
assumed as self existent Then again these self 
existent things must ha\e been so situated and 
related to each other from the beginning as to 
produce by their interaction ami combination 
just this particular world and no other Hon 
this original collocation to be accounted for 5 
Hence it has also to assume the collocation 
and position in relation tq each other of the self 
existent things and compound bodies constituting 
the w orld * 

MATERIALISM AND COSMOS 
How does materialism explain the origin of the 
ph>sical cosmos ? The early materialists thought 
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tint this world in the result of fortuitous combina 
tion of atoms The) supposed that an infinite 
number of atoms falling through infinite space 
for infinite time collide and thus stick together 
bj chance and thereby form innumerable fortuitous 
combinations This sort of chance combination 
gives rise to the things of *he world The modern 
materialists however well acqu tinted as they 
are with the structure of the Uorld and the 
forces operating in it maintain that the forces 
are not only acting on matter from without 
but also operating from within the atoms 
themsehes 

Tli- materialists while explaining the origin 
of the ph)Sical cosmos do not go further back 
than the origin of the Solar System They ex 
plain the origin of the Solar System by means 
of nebular hypothesis The present Solar System 
existed according to them at a very remote 
period as a nebula or vast cloud of dust 
or vapour This vapour how and vvhv it is 
not known began to revolve and condense 
towards the centre , and as it condensed it 
threw off # or left behind it rings or 
streaks of vapour which condensed into plat ets 
including the earth The condensed interior 
became the sun and so on • 
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MATERIALISM AND LIFE 
Materialism is obviously unproved so long life 
has not been shown either to be a property or an 
effect of matter As a matter of (act, it has not 
jet been shown to be either the one or the other 
Consistently with the materialistic principles the 
living organism must be explained as an exceed 
ingly delicate and complicate mechanism of phjsi 
cal and chemical forces All the processes of a 
living body mu»t be explained a*. mechanism 

It was long mainlined that in addition to the 
physical and chemical forces there is another force 
separate from both, which is known as special life 
force or vital force and which works in every 
organism But the materialistic physiologists 
hold on the contrary that there is no such force as 
the vital force and that the force of the living body 
is the ordinary physical and chemical force of the 
laboratory 

But how on materialistic /principles can we 
possibly account for all the different forms of the 
living organism — for all Ibe different species of 
plants and animals J This is commonly done by 
Darwin’s Theory of Evolution by fortuitous com 
binations and natural selection 

Movements tre continual!) going on among 
the particles of matter These movements give 
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rise to all kinds of fortuitous combinations , some 
of these fortuitous combinations are of the kind 
called protoplasm and this protoplasm manifests 
in an elementary way the properties of life As 
this protoplasm is extremely variable as it is 
exposed to the external forces and as it is con* 
stantly being acted on and influenced by the circum- 
stances in which it is placed it takes innumerable 
forms and shapes Of these fortuitously assumed 
forms some are favourable to permanence and self 
preservation and some are not Those which are 
favourable survive in the struggle and the rest 
perish Thus out of all forms of living organisms 
those moat suited to existence ace gradually sifted 
out or selected by natural cinditions m the course 
of ages while those which are less fitted and un 
favourable either perish of themselves or are killed 
out by their most successful rivals in the struggle 
for existence 

Some such theory as this, then, is supposed 
in materialism as the bassis of explanation of the 
origin of living beings But Darwin himself did 
not go so far back and did not profess materialism 
He supposes two or moTe primitive simple germs at 
the btginning into which God 'breathed the 
breath of life ' and all plants and animals have 
developed from these by fortuitous modification 
and natural selecti 
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Biology has not yet succeeded in giving us a 
precise and accurate notion of life Schelling 
says that it is the 'tendency to individuation' , 
according to Richerand, it is ‘a collection of 
phenomena which succeed each other during a 
limited time in an organised body ’ De blainvilte 
affirms that u life is the two fold internal move 
ment of composition and decomposition at once 
general and continuous’ , Lewes maintains that 
“Life is a senes of definite and suc^esnve changes 
both of structure and composition which take 
place within an individual without destroy ing its 
identit) ” Mr Herbert Spencer, says professor 
Bain, arrives at the following highly complex 
definition 

* Life contains a process or 
processes of change 

2 The change is not a simple or indn idual 
act but a series or succession of changes 

3 Life involves a plurality of simultaneous as 
well as successive changes 

4 The changes are heterogeneous or various 

in character * 

5 The various changes all combine to a 
definite result 

6 Finally, the changes are in 
corre'poedence with external 
co existences and sequences 
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In short Life is a set of changes simultaneous 
and successive combined to a definite result and 
in correspondence with external circumstances 
Or in a briefer form Life is the continuous adjust 
ment of internal relations to exterra! relations 
So carefully has the comparison been conducted 
that no exception could be taken to any part 
of this definition Every one of the particulars 
occurs in all living bodies and in no kind of 
dead matter” But this definition while aiming 
to define lift leaves life wholly out cf account 
h enumerates several characteristics which in 
no way can be called the special and distinct 
characteristics of life for these characteristics can 
be observed in the action of a natch is well as 
in that of a plant or animal 

There is an hypothesis which holds that the 
life did not originate on this earth but has come 
to it from remote and older worlds This hypo 
thesis has been presented in two forms — 

i According to M Edger Minet professor 
Pceyer and Dr O Zachanas life is not fixed and 
limited to certain point? of space or periods of 
time is of a cosmical not of a terminal nature 
has been oeval with the universe has passed 
from nebula to nebula , and has been derived by 
the earth from the mass whenoe it was itself 
detached Professor Preyer indeed imagines that 
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living and organic existences preceded and de 
posited all dead and inorganic matter Even 
when not urged in this burlesque shape the view 
that life has come to the earth from the mass 
whence it was severed seems untenable Con 
temporary science is very far astray if your planet 
has not passed through a condition in which its 
temperature must have been fatal to all life 

2 According to S W Thompson and Helm 
holtz life mav have been carried to our earth in 
the clefts or crevices of meteoric stones— the frag 
ments of shattered worlds, once rich in vital 
forms 

This hypothesis does not explain however, 
the origin of the world but only gives a suggestion 
viz its explanation must be sought in a region 
which is far beyond this world 

The hypothesis of spontaneous generation or 
now as it is often termed abiogenesis' may be 
regarded as scientific It was formerly assumed 
that the lowest forms of life viz bacteria or bacilli 
which cause putrefaction and fermentation and 
some how or other connected with infectious 
disease originate spontaneously But Pasteur and 
Tyndall and many others proved experimentally 
that if the living germs containing in air and 
water be rigidly t excluded then no bacteria appear 
and no putrefaction follows Thus they proved 
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that living germs do not originate spontaneous!) 
but from previously existent germs 

The hy pothesis that life originates from matter 
cannot be maintained either by science or by 
reason , materialism fails to bridge over the gap 
between the dead and the living Science must 
needs a power-— a power which is not present in 
matter — to explain and account for life 

THEORIES OF LIFE 

Life is the principle of explanation with the 
Ionics They regarded the cosmic matter as 
something in itself living, they thought of it as 
animated, just as are particular organisms Their 
doctrine is known as Hylozoism According to 
Aristotle every being is the union of matter and 
form Matter is the substratum which becomes 
this or the other , it is the subject of change 
The form is that which makes of matter a parti 
cular determinate or real thing , it is the perfec- 
tion the activity the soul of the thing As the 
soul is the end of the body it cannot be called a 
material undeterminate thtng It is the form of 
a special biyly whose life individuality and orga 
wisation it constitutes With Leibnitz also life 
is the principle for explaining Nature His doc- 
trine is vitalism But a life is unity m variety 
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Tin* mrrlnnical lliiorj of | dlintu 1»*<I lum to tfie 
cor rept ion of infinite!) man} individual forces 
rm taph) su.nl points is likewise to the idea of 
their eantimr us count cttoi 'Me hid i riprnll) 
leaned toward the Mourn theur) of Democritus 
and the nominalistic mttaph) sic* ( the Occasion- 
altst movement ind aboae all the sjMrm of 
Spinoza, imde him famitnr with tin th<n s htof 
the All Unit) j tnd he found the solution as 
\icolus Cvsanus *nd Giordano Bruno had found 
it before in the principle of the identity of the 
part tilth the t« hole Each force is the aiorld force, 
the cosmic force, hut in a peculiar phase, eaery 
substance is the world substance, hut in a parti 
cular form Hence Leibnitz gnes to the concep 
tiott of substance just this meaning tt is unit) tn 
plurality J lus mears that e\er) substance in 
eaery state 'represents ’ the multitude of other 
«ubstarccs and to the nature of * representing " 
belongs almas the unifying of a manifold ’’ Life 
is the central conception of Schell mg's philosophy 
of nature bchelhnj, makes an attempt to con«i } 
der nature from the point bf view of the organism 
and he tries to understand the connection of its 
force from the ultimate end of the production of 
organic life 

As a matter «of fact a mechanical explanation 
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of the organism has not jet succeeded or we may 
go so far as to saj with Kant that it is impossible 
m principle Life can be explained only through 
life An archzeologist of Nature may trace the 
genealogy of life he may explain, according to 
mechanical principles the origination, of one 
species from another but h-» must stop with 
original organisation for, mere mechanism of in 
organic matter is not sufficient for its explanation 

MATERIALISM AND MIND 
Materialism breaks down when it comes to 
deal with nnnd No satisfactory or reasonable 
explanation has yet been found of a process bj 
which matter passes into consciousness It ignores 
the distinction between mind and matter Matter 
is that wich occupies space offers resistance and 
has the attribute of extensity mind is that which 
does not occupy space, does not offer resistance 
and has the atnbute of consciousness Mind and 
matter are utterly contracted and they can neier 
be compared Prof Bam holds that they are 
the two sides of a double faced unity But how 
two diametrically opposite qualities can coinhere 
m a single substance ? Materialism fills to explain 
the unity of consciousness and the conciousness of 
personal identity Materialism^ irreconcilable 
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with the self consciousness of man with his inter 
na! spontaneity or selfactiutt and with his moral 
feelings 

PROF TYNDALL ON MATERIALISM 
* The passage from the phjsics of the brain to 
the corresponding facts of consiousness is unthink 
able Granted that a definite thought and a defi 
nite molecular action m the brain occur simultane 
ousty , we do not possess the intellectual organ 
nor apparently any rudiment of the organ 
which w ould enable us to pass by a process of 
reasoning from the one phenomenon to the other 
They appear together but we do not know why 
Were our minds and senses so expanded strength 
ened and illuminated, as to enable us to see and 
feel the very molecules of the brain , were we 
capable of following all their motions all their 
grouping all their electrical discharges if such 
there be j and were we mtimateh acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought and 
feeling — we should probably be as far as we were 
from the solution of the problem How are these 
physical processes connected with the facts of 
consciousness? The chasm between the two classes 
of phenomena would still remar intellectually im- 
passable * 
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life reposes 1 The evolutionist must allow that 
tfo>*ie verdicts of the moral faculty, be their 
„ene»ts "hat it «na\, arc as valid as are an\ judg 
ments of Hit. intellect The morat discernment 
rests on as solid a foundation as the intellectual 
perceptions Vo v ipply the doctrine that the 
determinations of the will— the faithfulne-s of St 
John and the treachery of Julas able — are the 
necessary effect of atomic movements of matter 
They simply indicate a certain molecular action of 
the matter in a corner of the brain Their 
moral approval or condemnation, the joj of one 
who has triumphed over a temptation, the remorse 
of one who has betrayed the innocent are the 
veriest folly A man who maliciously shoots his 
neighbour has no more occasion to blame himself 
for the deed than has a horse who de»tro\s a man s 
life by a I ich Men call such an animal, in f gura iv e 
speech, a wcious animal and if materialism i» 
true, there is no other hind of vice possible to a 
human being Tyndall in one of his late produc 
lions, argues that this do-trine of molecular ethic* 
is perfectly consistent *with the application of 
motives for the purpose of inducing men to act in 
oneway rather than another Thdse motives it is 
implied, are forces hrovvn into the scale that the 
l earn mav nse # on the opposite side This is the 
«taten*nt which fatalists of every time are for 
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-ever making But the point insisted upon is not 
the freedom of the « ill as found by direct conscious. 
nes« although tills evidence of man's moral 
freedom is incontrovertible , but the phenomena 
of moral approval and disapproval of guilt, self 
accusation and remorse are the facts demanding 
some explanation which shall not destroy their 
reality in the very act of attempting to explain 
them Here it is that the materialistic psycho 
logy breaks down Nor can it be said that this 
is opposing a doctrine by merely pointing out 
its mischievous consequences The affirmations 
of conscience referred to as putting to rout 
the advocates of materialism are as truly 
perceptions and judgments as are any of the 
propositions that result from the exercise of 
the senses or the understanding If materialistic 
evolution, as predicated of moral action be true 
the rational nature is at war with itself There 
is an insoluble contradiction in human intelligence 
itself, which no sophistical juggle of words can avail 
to cover up, much less to remove” G Fisher 

HINDU DUALISM 

The Sankhya System may be regarded as 3 
duatistic system It regard* that soul and nature 
are two self existent substances • But absolute 
independent substances can have nothing in 
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common and therefore one cannot act upon the 
other Therefore the question arises * How can 
nature sei2- upon the it and mike it develop 
into mental powers ? How can the action of nature 
prodice sensation an 1 intelligence in the soul 
when it has nothing in common with matter f This 
system holds that no new production is possible , 
if that be the case then sensation and intelligence 
cannot b» regarded as new production, they must 
have existed before the} were manifested But 
where did they exist ? Doe;, Kapila think that the} 
werelatent potential!} in the »oul > But how can the) 
remain latent in the soul wnen it is held that the) 
do not belong to tt but ace imposed upon it t 
Nature, it is said acts blind)} and unintentionally , 
but how blind, unintentional action can produce 
such intelligence and sensatio i ? Of course Kapila 
here assumes with Schopenliaur and Hartmann the 
existence of unconscious purpose bur he cannot 
call it with them ""unconscious ideation," because 
Ins Proknti has nothing mental 1 1 tt What is 
the state of the sou! before feeling and intelligence 
were imposed upon U by ‘nature ? What will be the 
state of the soul when it has cast off what nature 
imposed upon it? Can that state be called the state 
of blessedness when there is neither pleasure nor 
pain, neither intelligence nor consciousness ? These 
are the difficulties of Hindu Dualism 
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Dualism affirms th“ reality of two ultimate 
and i idependent substances jiz spirit and matter 
But the question arises as to the relation of mind 
and matter soul and bod) What mist the soul 
be in order that it may know matter and what 
must matter be in order that it may be known by 
mind Only like can act upon like But mind 
and matter are two opposite substances how can 
then action and reaction between them be possible? 
Descartes assumes that such action and reaction are 
possible between them Malebranche the precursor 
of the Associationists applies the theory of Occa 
sional causes to external perception Spinoza holds 
that the divine substance reveals itself in two 
parallel attributes — thought and extension To 
every mode of extension there corresponds a 
mode of thought Leibnitz makes external per 
ception depend on Pre estab'ished Harmony All 
these philosophers made an attempt to explain the 
problem but with v-ry little success There can 
be no direct action of matter on mmd They 
admitted that a direct reciprocal influence between 
two unrelated substances«is impossible 
.HINDU IDEALISM 

The centrat idea in the Vedanta System is that 
there is only one real being and that this being 
is absolutely on“ The world of things and minds 
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is but emanations from this sole entity An) 
thing winch seems to have independent existence 
of its own is due to ignorance Brahma alone 
exists, he is the onl) real being, everything else 
is illusion Brahma is the one eter-al unlimited 
pure and perfect being If there exited a multi 
tude of realities which had an origin and an end 
which were finite compounded and imperfect 
they must have originated in Brahma But this 
they could not have done it is argued, u«Ie«s 
Brahma had within himself the real principle of 
multiplicit) limitation , or in other words unless 
he were really not one not eternal not perfect 
To ascribe real being and individuality to anything 
but Brahma is equivalent to denying that Brahma 
is Brahma Nor can there be any qualities and 
distinctions m Brahma. The absolute unity must 
be at once absolute reality and absolute knowledge 
Were absolute being and absolute knowing not 
identical there could be no absolute identity no 
being absolutely one Brahma the universal sou] is 
the absolute knowledge which is inclusive of and 
self identical with reality put absolute knowledge 
cannot be the knowledge of anything for this implies 
the distinction of subject and object which is of itself 
a limitation both of subject and object Absolute 
knowledge mu«t exclude the dualism of subject and 
object and every kind of synthesis and relation 
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Thus we see that Philosophy is an attempt to 
attain an intelligible conception of the world system 
as a whole — a conception which u ill be free from 
error and self contradiction, which will explain 
to us the different parts and aspects of the world 
as they are open to our experience 

The object of Philosophy is, then, to give us 
an understanding of the different contents and 
factors of the world t ns mental and material 
things, to explain their nature and contents, to 
explain their relations , and to show the end or 
purpose which they serve as factors of the world 
system 

Philosophy begins only when men begin to 
enquire into the reason of things to enquire into 
the end or purpose which they serve as factors 
of the world system Science does not enquire 
into the reasons of things but into their causes 
Science determines what things are what are 
the constituent elements of things , it determines 
how things are as they are what are the laws 
according to which the things work, and it 
determines why things art as they are what are 
the causes according to which the things work 
Science ignored the question of Final Cause or 
Teleology, Philosophy accepts it and determines it 

Man is progressive and heqpe his concep 
tion of the world as a whole like any other 



conception is progressive It has undergone a 
continual modification and development — it has 
assumed different forms at different times and 
places and each of these different forms is a 
different Philosophy and hence there are a» 
many philosophies as there are conceptions of 
the world svstem as a whole , but all these philo 
sophies are not so many different philosophies 
Thej are the products of mind which "rows and 
develops and hence they are but successive stages 
in the deveJopment of one philosophy But why this 
apparent plurality 5 This apparent pluralitv is due 
to the fact that man has a natural inclination to 
look, at only one aspect of things at the exclusion 
of the rest and to take that one aspect for the 
whole He looks at only one aspect of things 
which somehow or other excites hi-, cunoaitv 
explains it and puts forth hts explanation — which 
is but an explanation of a part— as an explanation 
of the whole Thus Charvaka tries to '•xplain 
the world urderthe analogy of mechanism He 
assumes that the world is just as it appears to our 
senses rhe sense- world is the real world , it is 

the real fundamental existence because it is what 
is most vividly impressed on our consciousness 
This system makes no distinction between mind 
and matter or nore properly the question of such 
distinction does not occur at all How the world 
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is known ? What ts mind vv htch knows it ? What 
is the relation between the knowing mind and the 
world known ? — Questions like these the Chariaka 
S)stem does not properly deal with This System 
is primitive and child like The children take 
the things to be what they appear and never ask 
the questions Win they appear so ? How thev are 
known? What is it which knows them In short, 
•Charvaka fails to no ice the distinction between 
mind and matter Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that it is a philosophy as it is an attempt to 
explain the origin and development of the world and 
to find out the primordial principles from the diffe 
tent elements of nature as observed by our senses 
But materialism will give rise to scepticism, for 
it holds that perception sensuou« perception is 
the only source of knowledge Knowledge must 
be confined to our senses it cannot transcend 
our senses — 1* cannot go beyond our senses 
Hence we can know nothing of the nature 
of thirgs We can know the things not as they 
are in themselves but as they appear to us 
The moment we try to get beyond the sensations 
we find ourselves, confronted by contradictory 
and equipollent reasons which prevent all affirma 
tion Thus the Madhyamtkas deny all knowledge 
of substantiality and make things only fleeting 
appearance , both subject nnd object of thought 
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ire nothing to them but products of the process-* 
But man cannot rest satisfied with scepticism 
for it cannot «*lttsfy the reason of man Man 
cannot tl ink that J is knowledge is confined to 
<enses that he cannot go beyond f is «enses as Char 
\ aka maintain* Hence the Nyaya sy stem refutes 
the as<ertion of the Cbarvakas that truth is in 
po<sib!e because inference is an illusory ground 
of belief The Nyaya Sy stem maintains that truth 
is attainable and b\ logical inference the nature 
of «oul and world and God and the destinies of 
«oul can be determined. Tl us scepticism must 
haie its reaction and as the result of reaction 
we get the Nyaya System the Sankhya by stem 
the Vedanta System &.c In Europe we find that 
Greek scepticism was followed bv the school of 
Alexandria , the scepticism of the 16th century 
ga\e rise to the\ast dogmatic sy stem of Descartes 
Voltaire s scepticism and the criticism of k.ant were 
follow ed by the great German school of Idealism 
Thus we see that every system looks at a pa- 
tlcular aspect of the explanation of th- world 
system and takes that particular aspect to be the 
entire explanation of the whole Thus Spinoza 
looked at the world under the aspect of extension 
md thought he could explain th- world srs era a» 
a whole t>y the Application of th- method of geo 
metiy Descartes andSp-ncerand the matenali is 
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try to explain the world under the analogy of 
mechanism *, the Eleatics and the Vedantists look 
only at the oneness or the unity of the world and 
ignore its diversity and plurality as illusions ; Leib- 
nitz and Herbert, on the contrary, think only of 
the plurality of monads or reals and take no heed 
of the unity underlying it , Berkeley thinks of mind 
and idea and explains the world as a system of 
ideas j Hume and Mill think only of sensations 
and explain the world-system as a system of sen 
sations, actual and possible. 

We see then that philosophers have a tendency 
to exaggerate one aspect of things at the exclusion 
of the rest and hence it is that they produce so 
many opposite theories But a true philosophy 
will be a system which will explain and reconcile 
all the opposite theories, which will harmonise 
monism and pluralism, idealism and materialism 
— because no one of them is absolutely wrong, no 
one of them is absolutely right. 

THE SCOPE OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
Religion is the soul afid 'ife-blood of the Hindus 
They have a strong conwction in future life 
and in the immortality of the soul They think 
that the happiness of this earthly life will sink into 
nothingness when compared with tiie happiness m 
heaven. But how to attain that happiness ? ft can 
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be attained by a discriminative know ledge of the 
Self or Ego and it is the chief aim of Hindu 
Philosophy to chalk out the lines for human beings 

which it can be attained 

There ire six schools of Hindu Philosophy — 
the Sanhhya, the Nyiya, the Vaiseshika the 
Patanjal the Mitnansa and the Vedanta— of which 
onlv the three important sv stems will be discussed 
in this book Kapila is the author of the Sankhya 
System Goutama of the fvjaya System, Konad 
of the Vaiseshika System Patanjali of the Patanjal 
System Jatmmi of the Mimansa System and Vjasa 
of the Vedanta System All these systems aim 
at devising means of attaining Tattvajnana m order 
that Liberation, which is the common object of 
all can be realised 

Perfect happiness or beautitude is the summum 
bonum of all the six systems of Hindu Philosophy 
The approaches that lead to this summum bonum 
vary no doubt but all systems aim at determining 
them The Hindu philosophy is no doubt a theory 
of knowledge bat it is recommended not for the 
sake of knowledge only ^>ut for the realisation 
of the highest purpose vis Salvation Thua 
philosophy seeks to direct human life for the 
realisation of the highest end but it must base 
its autl ontative* commands on the realities of 
existence The question of man s highest good 
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depends on his place and end m the world-system 
and hence jt is also necessary for philosophy to 
determine the place and position of man in the 
world system Therefore, it is also the business 
of philosophy to determine the form origin and 
meaning of the world as a whole and the place, 
purpose, position and destiny of man as factor of 
the world hole What are we? Whence come 
we? Whither go we? What have we to do? 
What may we hope for ? These are the questions 
which philosophy seeks to answer 



THE CHARVAKA SYSTEM 


CHAPTER 1 
Philosophy 

In the Charvaka System we find the com- 
bination of the materialistic metaphysics of 
Democritus and Empedocles with the sensa- 
tionalism and scepticism of the sophists and 
the ethical materialism of Aristippus 

Philosophy is an attempt to understand) 
the world system as a whole, to determine) 
our place, purpose, position and destiny m 
this system What are we? Whence come* 
we ? Whither go we ? What have we to do ? 
These are the questions which philosophy 
seeks to answer and^ the Charvaka S) stem 
makes an endeavour to answer these ques- 
tions in its tran way 

But Philosophy is either Empirical or 
Rational Empirical Philosophy is a theory 
of the world, on lines purely empirical i e. 
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m terms of sensations, possible and actual 
Rational Philosophy is a theory of the world 
as concrete reality of substance and pheno 
mem The Charvaka System is an empirical 
Philosophy, it explains the world or makes 
an attempt to explain it m terms of sensa 
tions, it is an effort to construct a conception 
of tne world as it would manifest itself to our 
senses or to those of others constituted like 
ourselves 

We find in the Greek Philosophy -~that 
Thales, the head of the school of Mihtus, 
the father of the Ionian School holds that 
n/a/er is the fundamental principle, the uni 
versal substratum from which the unnerse 
is derived that Anaximander, the disciple of 
Thales holds that the tnfimte atmosphere is 
the mother of heavens and the worlds , that 
Anaximenes, the disciple of Anaximander 
holds that air is the generatn e principle of 
which other bodies are dierel y modifications . 
that Heraclitus, the Obscure, .of Ephesus 
holds that fire is the primordial element from 
which every thing is derived and to which 
every thing must return , and that Emped 
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ocles holds that we must not endeavour to 
derive air from ether, water from air, earth 
from water but we must consider these four 
elements as equally original 

But what do we find in the Charvaka 
System f We cannot conceive that fire can 
become air , or air can become fire We can 
not conceive that fire can become water or 
water can become fire and so on , hence we 
must think that the four elements — earth, air, 
water, fire — are the self-existent principles 
and their permutations and combinations pro- 
duce an infinite variety of bodies Such is 
the metaphysical doctrine of the Charvaka 
System 

Democritus makes an attempt to derive 
these principles which Charvaka calls self- 
existent from anterior atoms, but Charvaka 
makes no such attempt, nor does he think 
it necessary Democritus explains this uni 
verse by means of Space and atoms— the 
empty and tlje full The atoms in number 
infinite, move m space infinite, giving 
rise to worlds infinite These atoms are 
eternal, aie imperishable, are self existent 



These four elements, according to the 
Charvaka System, become transformed into 
organism when mixed together in certain 
proportion and order. This complex inter- 
mixture of elements in the organism produces 
our thinking power in the same way as the 
mixture of certain ingredients in liquid pro- 
duces intoxicating power. Thus our soul 
is the resultant of the intermixture of the 
material elements— it is only the function of 
our organism ; it exists so long as our body 
exists and ceases to exist when body also 
ceases to exist. Death is mere separation of 
the elements and life the combination of 
them. This system is distinct from that of 
Democritus in this that Democritus regards 
the soul as only a body within the mind 
made of more delicate atoms— the soul is 
not the function of body but the body itself 
—a very refined sort of the body. 

Empedocles also holds with Charvaka 
that all these four elements .are equally 
original ; but he raises an important question 

which does not occur to Charvaka vis. Do 

these elements move of their own accord 
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or do the) recene an impetus from a higher 
force ? Charvaka says that the combination 
and recombination of these elements give 
rise to life and mind , but how do they 
combine and recombine ? What is it that 
makes them work m such a way ^ Charvaka 
leaves the question unanswered Demo 
critus, however, explains the movements of 
these material principles b) two immaterial 
principles — Love, the principle of union and 
Hate, the principle of separation First 
Love unites them and forms them into a 
single spherical body Then Hate comes 
m causes separation in them and thereby 
produces the earth the ocean, the atmos 
phere, the hca enly ether and the stars 
Then comes the period of struggle — struggle 
between Love and Hate and the result of 
this struggle is the ongmation of plants 
animals and men Thus attraction and 
repulsion giving rise to evolution and dev o 
lution creation and destruction are continu- 
ally going on 

All these four radical elepients are re 
presented m man the solid parts of his body 
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represent the earthly element , the liquid 
parts of his body, the watery clement , the 
\ ital breath, the air) element and lastly ue 
may say that his spirit represents the fiery 
element Love it is that makes him intellec- 
tually superior to all, for, Lo\ e it is \\ hich 
unites in him all the cosmical elements and 
earth, air, water, fire, these are all the 
cosmteal elements He is superior to all, 
because he perceives all and he perceives 
nil because he is all — he percen es solid and 
liquid and air and fire because he is all 
these 


CHAPTFR II 

Psychology 

Mind according to the Cliarvaka System 
is a stream of consciousness — an aggregate 
of conscious states, and processes— an 
aggregate of feeling, thinking and willing , 
and this consciousness exists "so long our 
body exists, for, body js the condition of 
mind Thought and volition ate only refined 
and pure sensation and sensation is the 
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impression produced by images which ema 
nate from external objects There can 
bo no knowledge that is not expressible in 
terms of sensation and feeling which are 
the channels of experience 

A system like this tends necessarily to 
sensationalism and scepticism It holds 
that matter is the sole source the sole 
substance of the universe What is sensa 
tion then 5 It is the impression of matter 
on matter and thought is nothing but an 
elaboration of this sensation it is a 
power to apprehend the reality underlying 
sensation But if sensations be nothing 
but impressions of matter on matter, if we 
cannot apprehend the realities underl)ing 
and manifested in them and if we cannot 
use them as means and materials for arming 
at knowledge of the world and of the self 
then what can we I non of matter ? Is there 
any heat or cold out of relation to feeling 
any bitter ©r sweet out of relation to the 
sense of taste , any colour independent 
of sight any sound independent of the 
sense of hearing? In short, whatever we 
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know ne know only sensation but sensation 
is not matter Thus it is evident that a 
sjstem like this must contain within itself 
tne germs of its own contradiction and 
destruction 


CHAPTTR III 
Ethics 

The problem of ethics presupposes the 
solution of the philosophical and psjchologi- 
cal question as to the nature of the self But 
the nature of the self depends on the 
philosophical view which we take of the 
cosmos as a whole If we view the 
cosmos as wholly phenomenal having 
no permanent foundation or rational 
basis, the self also must be viewed as 
a series of phenomena, as a series of ever 
changing states, and the highest good of 
sach a s“If mast consist 4- in pleasure, in the 
gratification of sensibility On,, the other 
hand, if we regard the cosmos as whollj real, 
as substance underlying the phenomena 
which are mere* changes, mere illusions or 
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may a, then the self also must be regarded as 
a real substance of which the manifold desires 
and affections are but illusory modes and the 
highest good of such a self must consist in 
annihilating these desires and affections 
Then again, if the cosmos be regarded as 
a synthesis of phenomena and noumena, 
if both of these be real, then the true good 
must consist m a reconciliation of the co- 
ordinate claims of both sensibility and 
rationality . 

Chari aka views the cosmos as wholly 
phenomenal and the soul as a senes 
of conscious states What am I myself 
Chan aka say a "I am my body" And this 
is made manifest in the habit of speaking 
of our body as ourselves as when we sav 
‘‘I think”, ‘I am stout", ' I am dark * 
&.c — here by "I * evidently we understand 
our body But do w e not sa) My body?’ 
and when we say *my body” do we not 
separate the body from the ' 1 * ? The answer 
is that this is only a metaphor 

This conception of self qf Chan aka 
corresponds with that of a child A child 
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indentifies his self with his physical organism 
because he sees that his bod) is the imme- 
diate source of his pleasure and pain , that 
it is the channel through which he recenes 
his sense affections from the external w orld . 
and that his limbs, the instruments of his will 
arealuajs with him, but his to)S and tools 
and companions are often wanting 

Since man exists only for a time since 
his hfe is transient and temporary ha\ mg no 
reality of permanence or an) absolute dignity, 
his onl) end is to make the best possible use 
of his existence, and the best possible use of 
existence consists in seeking the excellence 
of hfe and the excellence of hfe can be 
attained onty b> enjoy mg it to the utmost and 
the real enjo) ment is pleasure of the senses 
Hence pleasure is the highest good of 
hfe But how pleasure can be the highest end 
of life \ hen we see ^hat pleasure is ne'er 
pure, ne'er free from pain ^ This reminds us 
of the Epicurean paradox that more we seek 
pleasure the less we gam it But because 
there is pain and because pleasure is mixed 
with pain should we therefore reject our life * 
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On the other hand we should exercise our 
intelligence and deuse meins of avoiding 
and suppressing pains Thus we see that 
this system admits though in a v erj subordi 
natewa) unlike the extreme hedonists of 
the West the need of a regulative principle 
Charvalas Ethics is in accord with the 
principles of Aristippus Pleasure is according 
to Aristippus the ultimate aim of life But 
we must be moderate in indulgence we must 
control ourselves in the presence of the 
allurements of sense and we must control 
the vulgar instincts of our nature 

Pleasure is the good is the cry of nature 
The animals know no other principle of 
action than pleasure the children are sensi 
tive to pleasure onl\ the grown man appa 
rently grave and sober seels and pursues 
pleasure the virtuous man enjojs pleasure 
m the cultivation of virtue and even those who 
refute that pleasure is the object of desire 
find pleasup“ in such refutation Mill holds 
that what is desired is necessar 1) desirable 
that only pleasure is deseed, and that 
desire of pleasure and experience of p easure 
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are absolute!) the same thing looked at in 
two different wa>s Locke holds that things 
are good or evil in reference to pleasure and 
pain What increases or causes pleasure 
o- what directlv o* indirectl) diminishes 
pain is called good D Sidgwick holds 
that good is identical with the excellence 
of human existence, that the excellence of 
"human existence is idertical with the ex 
cellence of consciojs life and that the 
excellence of conscious life is identical with 
pleasure 

Thus we see that it is admitted, even 
b\ the noble schools of philosoph) that 
pleasure is a good but opinions differ as to 
the question, whether it is the sole good, 
the true good the whole good — whether it 
is a condition of good o the consequence 
of good That pleasure without bounds 
wathojt choice without foresight can never 
be the highest end of life, for such pleasure 
is self contradiC-o") and falls before its own 
consequences, is admitted even bv the 
voluptuous monjlii) of the Charvaka Svstem 
vvhtcn is apparentlv so s^ductiv e 
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Optimism 

It is held by the pessimists that this 
world is but — 

One desert 

Barren and cold on which the w Id waves break 
But noth n g rests sate carcasses and \ recks 
Roc) s and t! e salt surf \ eeds of b tlemess 

Charvaka does not deny the existence of 
evil m this world but he holds that if we use 
intelligence rightly and properly there will be 
a balance of pleasure and life would be worth 
living from hedonistic point of Mew— and 
this is the optimistic conclusion of the 
Chart aka Sjstcm Chan aka does not hold 
with Buddha that ewl is the \er) essence of 
existence, that tnts world is a vale of tears and 
that there is nowhere true peace and secure 
happiness but holds on the other hand that 
life can be enjo)ed and the enjownent of life 
consists in seeking pleasure and though 
pleasure is a mingled one )et balance of 
pleasure can be secured b) the application 
of a regulative principle 

Schopenhauer, however, holds that the 
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balance can never be on the side of pleasure 
because the conscious life is essentially pain. 
This life is necessarily and hopeless!) 
wretched and wretchedness always outweighs 
felicity. A man can ne\ er be happy except 
when he is either inebriated or deluded But 
Charvaka does not sing with Lord B) ron — 


“Count o'er thy jojs thine hours hate seen. 
Count oe*r thy dajs from anguish free, 
and know, whatctcr thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be " 


He does not say that life is a continued 
deception, that it is full of incessant toil and 
constant care, that earthly happiness is des- 
tined to be frustrated or to be recognised as 
an illusion but holds on the other hand, that 
it is a thing which can be enjojed, which can 
be desired onlj if we care to be a little 
reflective, sober and intelligent 
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Atheism 

Our soul is a function of matter and this 
life is the be all of our existence Death is 
disintegration of the material elements and 
life their integration There is no such thing 
as future life, no such thing as heaven or 
hell By heaten we mean only enjo)ment of 
pleasure and by hell mere endurance of pain 
There is no such thing as God, the supreme 
author and governor of the world, but the 
only god is the earthly king, the ruler of a 
state, the arbiter of right and wrong in 
society When we die we do not enter into 
the region of pain, of darl ness unrelie\ed by 
a single ray of light and hence our religious 
ceremonies our endeavour to propitiate the 
gods, to satisfy them bj prajers and offerings 
are \am and'illusive Religion is the in\ention 
of lndmduats desirous of decemng their 
fellow men m order to further their own selfish 
and ambitious t lews 
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Epicurus almost holds the same view 
with Chan aka It is possible, says Epicurus, 
that there are certain gods but the) are 
supremely happy beings, they are free from 
passion and favouritism and human weak- 
nesses The mise les of humamtv cannot move 
them, nor can they exert any influence on 
the life and work of man Hence offerings 
and praters and ceremonies have but little 
influence on them 

Death is not an evil at all according to 
Chan aka as well as Epicurus Death cannot 
be an evil to the person who is dead because 
he has no fephngs then Death cannot be 
an evil to the living for it does not as yet 
exist for them We never feel the it) touch 
of death because it never comes to us 
Hence we must not make our life miserable. 
b\ self created worries and anxieties we must 
not deceive ourselves 4 b) foolish f»*ar> of 
death which never comes to us and we must 
not refntn from enjoying our* life to our 
heart’s content Let us enjo) pleasure and 
pleasure alone, for, pleasure is the onl) thing 
which is true and good 
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In this way the Chan aka System frees 
mankind from the bondage of religion and 
terrors of death and thereby it holds that it 
is a boon to mankind. 


CHAPTER VI 
Theory of knowledge 

Now the question is Are these principles 
as established b) Chan aka contrary to 
sound reasoning ? True it is that these prin- 
ciples are founded on the observation of facts 
of sense-perception, on the obsenation of 
things and events as they present themselves 
to our senses But should vve always appeal 
to the evidence of senses as the one ultimate 
and decisive test of truth for everything 
coming within the range of experience 3 Has 
not inference, which extends the range of 
knowledge and belief bejond the range of 
experience to things past, distant, and future, 
nothing to do with the acquisition of know- 
ledge 3 Is not authority a convincing source 
of belief ? Does not a great part # of our beliefs 
rest directly on authority or testimony ? Is it 
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not a fact that every one of us assimilates 
the accumulated beliefs of the society m 
which he lives and moves and has his being, 
on the authority of his ancestors and con 
temporaries ? In fact, observation, inference 
and testimony are the intellectual grounds 
of knowledge 

It is held that mind is a collects e term 
for the states and processes of feeling think 
ing and willing which constitute the stream 
of consciousness This system does not 
enter into the question regarding the 
substance of mind or reality which manifests 
itself in th a se m°ntal phenomena It aims 
more at th~ accumulation of facts than at 
the understanding of them it aims more at 
knowledge and utility than at theoiy and 
logical completeness of sjstein 

Hence James J S Mill Bam and 
Sp°ncer hold almost th ft same opinion with 
Charvaka Th**j regard mind as nothing 
more than the aggregate of sensations and 
feelings imposed from without These asso- 
ciate themsehes together and reuie each 
other as ideas, in clusters and series \\ hat 
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is thought then ? It is nothing more than 
spontaneous coming and going, spontaneous 
rising and sinking of those ideas by virtue of 
the laws of associations. To understand 
and elaborate those sensations no self is 
needed, and as a matter of fact the self is 
nothing more than the product of these 
sensations themselves The working of the 
mind is the automatic mechanism of the 
sensations 

Charvaka holds that mind is an aggregate 
of states and activities But can we think 
of states and activities without thinking of 
something of which these are the states and 
activities f Can we think of feeling, thinking 
and willing without something which feels, 
thinks and wills ? We cannot stop with facts 
but we must go beyond them When we 
see smoke we infer at once that there is fire 
In the same way when we observe facts of 
experience we are compelled to infer that 
there is soul .or substance underlying these 
facts and such inference also becomes corro 
borated by thee\idence of authority 

But Charvaka raises the question What 
4 
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is the value of inference ? How can its conclu- 
sion ever be certain * The most elementary 
conclusion supposes three terms A conclu 
sion is a relation between two terms and 
in order to establsh this relation it is 
necessary to compare these two terms with 
one another b} means of a third which is 
called the Middle Term In the premises 
each of the two terms is compared separate!} 
with the Middle Term , and in the con 
elusion the} are compared with one another 
Thus we see that three terms are necessar} — 
two Extremes the subject and the predicate 
of the conclusion, and the Middle Term 
with which these two Extremes are com 
pared The subject of the conclusion is 
called the Minor Term and the predicate 
of the conclusion the Major Term To 
draw a conclusion it is necessar} that the 
Middle Term must be unuersall} and uncon 
ditionall) connected ruth the Major and the 
Minor Term t e the Middle Term must be 
distributed But how do we know that the 
connection between the Major and the 
Middle is necessary and unnersal 3 What 
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warrants us in establishing such necessary 
and universal connection ? Tt is perception 
or inference or testimony or comparison or 
what ? 


CHAPTER VII. 

Perception. 

Perception cannot prove such universal 
connection for perception gives us knowledge 
of particular facts. We can perceive a thing 
which is present but we cannot perceive 
things, past, distant and future ; hence 
perception gives us knowledge of ‘here*, and 
‘now’, but no knowledge of ‘there’, and 'then*, 
but such knowledge cannot be called 
universal. Perception gives us knowledge 
of particular facts : visual perception gives 
us knowledge of colour only* ; tactual percep- 
tion of touch only ; auditory perception of 
sound only ; and so oij. But knowledge of 
particular facts cannot give us knowlege 
which is universally and necessarily true. 
For, universal truth goes infinitely beyond 
anything that the eye or ear #or any other 
sense can give, goes infinitely beyond the 
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range of our experience Hence it is evident 
that perception cannot give us any necessary 
connection between the Major and the Minor. 

But perception, it may be urged, is of two 
kinds Internal perception in which mind 
apprehends its own phenomena and external 
perception m which it apprehends the pheno 
mena of the external world External per 
ception derives its knowledge through the 
senses and internal perception without the 
senses Perception when it depends on our 
senses gives us knowledge of particular 
things and thereby fails to give us knowledge 
necessary and universal , but what, if it does 
not depend on senses ? Does it still fail to 
give us knowledge of universal and necessary 
truth ? Charvaka would meet this argument 
with Comte and Mill by saj mg that there is 
no such thing as internal perception or intui 
tion of universal truths there is no such 
thing as introspection or self consciousness as 
Reid and Hamilton suppose* Mind can 
directly observe and study all phenomena 
except its own Observation of mental states 
is not possible for that would imply that mind 
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can perform two things at the same time — 
it can observe and be observed — it is both 
the subject and the object at the same time 
— but this is impossible 


CHAPTER VIII 
Inference 

But if perception fails to establish a 
necessary connection between the two 
terms, cannot inference which is another 
source of knowledge establish it f What is 
inference then ? Inference itself depends on 
a universal proposition as premise — premise 
establishing a necessary and universal connec- 
tion between two terms — Syllogism supposes 
that one of the premises must be universal 
for nothing can be inferred from particular 
premisses But whence do we get this 
universal proposition J The possibility of 
this umv ersal proposition is just the thing 
which requires proof We have seen that 
perception cannot prove it Inference too 
cannot prove it for inference assumes it and 
depends on it To saj that such a umv ersal 
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connection makes inference possible and 
inference makes possible such universal 
connection involves a circulus in defemeyido 
Therefore the conclusion is that even 
inference is barren to produce a universal 
proposition. 

Mill, Bam and Spencer also hold with 
Chan aka that there are no universal propo- 
sitions that are intuitive or self-ev ident and 
none that can be known to be necessarily and 
universally true The) are notwithstanding 
their apparent necessity and generality and 
self-evidence really inferences from observed 
particulars — they are true so far as our 
experience goes and the so called universal 
propositions differ from other proportions 
strcpl) m this that they are based on larger 
number of facts 


CHAPTER J.\ 

Authority. • 

Testimony or authority also cannot prove 
the necessary, connection, for, testimony 
itself must depend on some grounds and 
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these grounds must be either perception or 
inference but we have seen that neither the 
one nor the other can establish a necessary 
and uni\ ersal connection Hence, absolute 
certainty can never be founded on authority 
Even if we suppose that testimony can 
convey universal truth, yet, we can have no 
knowledge of such universal truth, for such 
knowledge implies the testimony of a person 
who knows the universal truths But where 
to get such a person Can anv and every 
person be regarded as our authority ? To 
admit this is to admit that any person knows 
the universal truth and can bear testimony 
to it But is not this petitio pruicipu ? 
Charvaka refuses to accept the ipsi dixit 
of Manu 


CHAPTER X 

Comparison 

Lastly we are to show that comparison 
also cannot be the criterion of testing the 
universality and necessit) of proposition. 
Companion must be the comparison of parti- 
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culars and from particulars we cannot nse 
to the universal without middle terms and 
inference Induction by simple enumeration 
can give no necessary connection Of 
course, the scholastic logicians made indue 
tion entire!) enumerate e This doctrine was 
universal amongst logicians till the time 
of Bacon Bacon says about Induction 
u per Enumerationium Simpliccm "ubz non 
repentur instantta contraditoria ’ 1 e it 

is induction because we have never found 
an instance to the contrar) The conclu 
sion of such an induction can never be 
taken as certain Charvakasa)s with Bacon 
that such an induction is a childish matter 
to be refuted by a negative instance — hence 
such an induction can never give a universal 
conclusion 

In order to make our induction scientific 
it is necessary that we must introduce an 
idea of causality We must assume that 
causation is the universal and necessar) 
truth But Charvaka demea with Mil! all 
necessar) trutji 



CHAPTER \I 
Universal Proposition 

But what are we to understand by the 
universal if perception or inference or testi- 
mony or companson fails to give us any 
knowledge which may be regarded as uni 
versal ? Charvaka would deny that the 
universal has any real objective existence 
as the schoolmen believed, or that it is an 
intelligible synthesis of the common essential 
attributes as the conceptualists including 
Kant, Mansel, Dr Ward and Mr Stout hold 
but would hold with Hobbes Berkeley and 
Professor Bam that universal notions are 
mere matters of words that a class is con 
stituted by its name alone and that name is 
the only general element 

J S Mill holds a modified view which 
makes an approach to conceptualism We 
have a concrete representation, certain of 
the component elements of which are dis 
tmguished by a mark (i e the class name) 
designating them for special attention , and 
this attention, m cases of exceptional inten 
sit}, excludes alt consciousness of the 
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others '* “There is always present a concrete 
idea or image, of which the attributes com- 
prehended m the concept are onl), and 
cannot be conceived as anything but a part.” 

Again b) a universal proposition we 
mean not only that the proposition must be 
general and accurate and certain but ue 
also mean that the connection between the 
two terms is unconditioned, does not depend 
on any conditions external to themselves 
If a proposition depends on external condi- 
tions we cannot accept it as universal until 
and unless we know that the conditions are 
universal!!) present But how to know that 
the conditions are universally present if they 
be beyond the range of our perceptions if 
the) be inacce:>sible to our senses 5 And 
even granting that they are the objects of 
perception how perception can help us in 
proving that thev are universal , for, percep- 
tion tells us what is true in particular cases 
onl) 0 Hence to know that the conditions 
ire present universal!) it is necessary to 
have recourse ^to inference, but we have seen 
that even inference depends on a previous 
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premise, universal and unconditional Hence 
the vicious circle again 

All universal conclusions invoke a vicious 
circle Knowledge of a universal conclusion 
involves knowledge of a umv ersally present 
condition To know 1 All man is mortal ’ 
it is necessary to show that mortality is 
causall) connected with the essential nature 
of man which aluajs remains the same or 
in other words it is necessary to know the 
condition which makes humanity and morta- 
lity to be universally connected Hence our 
argument amounts to this — There is a uni 
vcrsall} present condition which makes 
humanit) and mortality always connected 
And again humanit} and mortality are con- 
nected therefore there must be a universal 
condition which makes them so connected But 
this is arguing in a circle In short, universal 
conclusion supposes universal premise and 
that again another universal premise and that 
another and so on up to infinit} Therefore 
the conclusion is that there can be no 
umv ersal conclusion if we do not. intentional!} 
commit the fallac} of arguing in a circle 
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What is the psychological disposition of 
our mind when we by seeing smoke infer 
the presence of fire Such an inference 
is not really based on a universal connec 
tion between fire and smoke Charvaka 
says with David Hume that after the con 
stant conjunction of two objects, we are 
determined by custom alone to expect the 
one from the appearance of the other We 
observe that there is a constant connection 
between fire and smoke and we are accu 
stomed to infer the existence of one from 
the existence of the other Such an in 
ference is merely an act of analog) Mill 
also holds the same view that inference is 
from particulars on the ground of analog) 
Charvaka holds that there is nothing in 
the intellect which was not previously in 
the senses and hence knowledge of necessaty 
connection and necessity is not possible 
Our knowledge is confined to our senses 
we cannot transcend the limits of our 
senses, we cannot form an) conception of 
substance 0£ soul or God or o f an) form 
of spiritual existence Thus we see that 
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the Charvaka S>stem negatives the meta 
physical doctrines and accepts their negation 
as the justification of its Hedonistic Ethics 
But though this system is inconsistent with 
metaphysics still it has a peculiar meta 
physics of its own viz , the materialistic 
metaphysics and on this it grounds its 
Materialistic Hedonism 


CHAPTER XI! 

Conclusion 

Materialism — atheistical materialism — of 
Charvaka was intended to alter all our institu 
tions and to abolish those which he 
disliked It is held by 'ome that Brihaspati 
himself was the author of the Charvaka Sys 
tern and he produced this work simply to 
mislead the Asuras 

The continuit) of the history of mate 
rialsm was at no poilit completely broken 
although for 3 considerable time materialsm 
was feeble and unpopular The atomism of 
Democritus the sensationalism of the 
sophistSjtbe ethical materialism of Aristippus 
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even if He exists, His existence cannot be 
demonstrated , that the world is self exis- 
tent , that man has no original sin to 
expiate . that his memory and reason are 
like the heat and light of fire , that he lives 
in flesh after death only in the flesh of the 
child that he begets , that he lives intellec 
tually after death only in the deed which 
immortalises him , that hope of reward and 
fear of punishment in a future life for his 
present conduct are groundless, that moral 
good and evil are not absolute and intrinsic 
and incontestable but are rather nominal and 
relative and arbitrary , and that man can 
ensure his life against the risks of the world 
by obeying the law of self preservation which 
is within him and which emanates from 
matter 

We can never hope that a time will come 
when materialism will altogether vanish away 
from the face of the earth, we can never hope 
that a time \jill come when man, however 
perfect his mind may be, however perfect his 
education may be, will be, more influenced 
by the unseen than the seen, will be more 



THE SANKHYA SYSTEM, 

CHAPTER I 

Four Categories 

This system begins with an elaborate 
classification of all the existent things into 
four classes or categories — into what is 
evolvent and nothing else , into what is 
both evolute and evolvent , into what is 
evolute only without being evolvent , and 
lastly into what is neither evolute nor evol- 
vent 

All possible things must come under one 
or other of the above categories Let us 
now examine the categories and see what 
things come under each of the categories — 

1 What Is evolvont only 

Proknti is evolveat onlj , it is produc- 
tive nature , it is natura nnttirans , it 
evolves or produces things without being 
itself produced b) an) thing , it is the abso- 
lute, the root evolvent, the prrmary being — 
5 
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being which is the source of nil the things 
which we experience in the world. 

Goodness and darkness arc the factors 
of Prokriti. Goodness moves it to act and 
darkness means want, or defect which has 
to be overcome in the realisation of the 
good. To realise the good it is necessary 
to remove the want, to rectify the defect, 
to avoid resistance. Goodness prompts it 
to activity — activity to remove -darkness. 

Prokriti must be regarded as the ulti- 
mate self-existent substance inordcr to avoid 
the fallacy of infinite regress of cause and 
effect. 

2. What Is both ovoluta and evolvent. 

What are those things which are evolved 
and produced and also evolve and produce 
other things— which are both producers and 
the produced — which are both passive and 
active ? "Great One” is the principle which 
is both passive and active, both evolute and 
evolvent — it is passive, because, it is pro- 
duced by the absolute evolvent, hence it 
is evolute ; it*is active, because, it produces 
effects of its own and hence it is evolvent- 
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This great one, by which we may mean 
intellection or reason, being stimulated by 
goodness produces the five Buddhindriyas— 
the organs of perception, and the five 
Karmendnjas — the organs of action , and 
It also produces the mind itself with egoism 
or personality which is the unity or we maj 
say the common product of all the preceding 
Prokriti or Nature is itself undeveloped 
— it is self existent, but it evolves the “Great 
One,” the power of unconscious intellectual 
production which we may also call the un 
conscious reason in nature This unconscious 
reason, some way or other, lays hold of 
finite souls which are also self existent and 
makes them develop into self conscious 
minds It is unconscious nature that makes 
the soul develop into conscious mind and 
reason , it is the unconscious force of nature 
which acts on the soul, makes it conscious 
and imposes mentality upon it from without 
True it is that Prokriti itself is unconscious 
yet it produces b> her inherent capacity 
an unconscious reason called • the " Great 
One ” 



This Men of Sankhya reminds us of 
Schopenhauer’s "unconscious will” and Hart 
imnn s "unconscious reason ” According to 
Schopenhauer unconscious will is the first 
cause of the world The moving force of 
nature is will without consciousness It 
operates blind!) and automatical!) but )et 
does not produce its results by chance but 
by some unconscious automatic frtadapta 
lion analogous to instinct Consciousness is 
the latest product Hartmann admits the 
presence ol ideas every where which guide 
the blind force of nature towards its end 
but denies the existence of consciousness 
cither above or in nature He bases his 
theory on unconscious ideation 

3 What is evolnto without being evolvent 
What are those things which are only 
products but do not produce anything ? 
This category includes the five gross ele 
ments and the eleven organs • 

But is it always the case that the gross 
elements ace always produced and never 
produce an) thing ? Take earth, for instance 
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Does it not produce jars and pots ? The 
answer is that it is not earth which produces, 
them but a power which uses the earth 
as its material and this power is the ra- 
tional force 

4 What is neither evolute nor evolvent 
What is such a substance ? It is soul It 
neither evolves nor is evolved , It js self 
existent , it is eternal , it is subject to no 
development The mental powers of sensa. 
tions and actions are not natural to soul, — 
it may exist without them — but the great 
power which is the first product of Proknti 
by its unconscious intelligence, makes the 
soul to be an intelligent and conscious being 
so that it may become conscious of Proknti 
or Nature 


CHAPTER II 

Twenty Five Tattvaa 

The Smkhja System aims to make im 
possible human pain by ‘arresting the course 
of transmigration which it Holds can be 
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clone by the knowledge of twent) fue 
elements of things and categories of intelli- 
gence, which may, howeyer, be a!! reduced to 
nature and soul It expresses the relations of 
the twenty fi\e principles to one another 
in the following formula : '‘Nature, root of all, 
is no product , seven principles are products, 
and productive ; sixteen are products only ; 
sou! is neither a product nor productive *' 

The following are the twent} -fhe ele- 
ments — 

I. There are eight Prokrities — primary 
and productiye elements — 

(1) Proknti as A\yakta — the non- 
differentiated or undey eloped 
principle 

(2) Buddhi, Intellect 

(3) Ahamkara, the subject 

(4) The Jve Tanmatras, Essences 

II. There are sixteen Vtkaras or modi- 
fications — • 

(1) The Jze Buddhtndriy^s — the per 
ceptiye organs 

(2) The Jve Karmendrijas — the 

active organs 
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(3 Manas — the central organ or 

mind 

(4) The five Mahabhutas — the material 
elements 

III The Purusha — Spirit or Self. 

Now we shall proceed to give an analysis 
of the above elements without entering into 
their detailed description 


CHAPTER III 

Prokriti as Avy akta 

Itis the nondifferentiated and undeve- 
loped principle It is a pure noumenon and 
has no phenomenon By phenomenon we 
mean only the appearance or manifestation , 
it is generally applied to some sensible ap- 
pearances, more particularly to those of nature, 
the causes of which are not immediately 
obvious — as the phenomena of light, of heat, 
of electricity &c In mental philosophy it is 
applied to the *various and changing states 
of mind — as the phenomena of feeling, think- 
ing and willing In the philosophy of Kant, 
it is an object such as we represent it to 



ourselves or conceive of it, in opposition to 
noumenon or a thing as it'is in itself. Pheno- 
mena are the manifestations or appearances, 
but can there be manifestations or appear- 
ances without a thing which manifests or 
appears ? Wc will not enter into the discus- 
sion of this question, but as Prakrit! has 
neither beginning, middle, nor end, nor as it 
has any parts, it cannot be apprehended 
by the senses ; it is inaudible it is intan- 
gible ; it is invisible, indestructible and it 
is eternal. It is without savour, without odour. 
The following are the chief characteristics of 
the Avyakta Prokriti. 

(n) It is the Prodahana Brahman — 
the primordial principle of the 
universe. 

(£) It is Pura — or abode of all things, 
(c) It is Dhruba — or unchanging. 

(rf) It is Prodhanaka or chief — -it is 
common to all things. 

(<?) It is Akshara — It is indestructible.^ 
(_/) It is Ksetra, field or object. 

( g ) Ifis Tamas — darkness. 

(/*) It is Prasuta — productive. 
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Buddhi, Intellect 

Whit is Buddhi? It is Adhjavasaja or 
ascertimment , it is thit through which we 
ascertiin things it is that which gi\es us 
conviction ( Protipatti ) of things It is 
through Buddhi that we know that this is a 
rupee and not a pice, that this is a man 
and not a horse 

It is a debated question w hether Buddhi 
is used in its Subjective or Ps) chologica! 
sense or cosmic sense Max Muller hold* 
that “Buddhi or Mahat mast here be a 
phase in the cosmic growth of the universe, 
like Praknti in the beginning and the sense 
and other organs of the soul and however 
violent our proceeding ma) seem we can 
hardly help taking this great principle the 
Mahat, in acosmic sense Now the first step 
after Avyal!ta the undeveloped dull and 
as yet senseless Prakr ti, c m only be 
Praknti or lighted up, or rendered capable 
of perception and nr> 1nnm»r dull matter 
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If taken in a psychological sense, it supplies, 
no doubt, in a liter stage the possibility of 
individual perception also, or of the determi- 
nation of this and that But originally it 
must have betn meant as Prokriti illuminated 
and intellectualised, and rendered capable of 
becoming at a later time the germ of 
Mmnkara (distinction of subject and object) 
Manas, mind, and fndriyas, apprehensive 
senses Only after Prol riti has become 
lighted up or perceptive, only after mere 
material contact has become consciousness, 
can we imagine the distinction, whether 
gtneral or individual, between subject and 
object ( \hamhara ) and their new relation 
as perceiver, and perceived as “I” on one 
side and ‘this’ and ‘that’ on the other" 

Buddhi is of two kinds zis Sattvihaand 
Tamasiha and these again may be further 
classified thus — 

A The Sattvika Buddhi is of four kinds— 

(i) Dharma.virtue ■ 

(n) Gnana, knowledge 
(in) Vairagja dispassionateness 
and (n) Aisvary a, superhuman power 
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B The Tamasiha Buddhi is also of four 
kind* is 

(i) \dhirmn \icc 
(u) \gnma ignonncc 
(i i) \nurup, passion 
and (i\) Pow crlcssness 
No\ these ire the eight manifestations of 
Buddhi What is Dharma? It is the opposite 
of \dhirmi It consists in obeying the laws 
enjoined b) Sruti and Smnti re\ elation and 
tradition But why should we follow the laws 
of the Shistras ? Is an action good because 
tradition holds it to be so or tradition holdk it 
because it is good ? Why should we obey the 
laws of God ? Is an action good because God 
wills it or God wills it because it is good ? 
Blind obedience to laws is no* morality, is not 
Dharma Dharma must be in accordance 
with the practice of the best people and 
happiness would be its reward 

Next we come to*Gnana or knowledge 
which is the opposite of Agnana or ignorance 
It is an understanding — 

(a) of the twenty fi\e subjects — 
Tattaas 
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(b) of the states of thought — Bhata 
and (c) of the elements — Bhuta 

Knowledge consists in apprehending the 
real meaning and significance of these 
things 

Then, vairagy a which means dispassionate- 
ness and which is the opposite of passionate 
ness The self is alwi\s being acted on 
and influenced by the external objects such 
as sound, smell, taste, touch and Varrag) i 
consists in not being dependent on and acted 
upon b> the external things 

And lastl) Ais\arja which means super 
human power and which is the opposite of 
powerlessness 

Thus we see that when Buddhi becomes 
dominated by purity * c Satt\a Guna it 
assumes the following forms, or Rupas — 

(a) Virtue, ‘through which there 
takes place^oing upward’ , 

(b) Knowledge, ‘through which 
there arises liberation’ , 

(c) Dispassionateness, through which 
m§n are absorbed m Prohriti 

and (d) Superhuman powers* 'through 
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which there comes unfettered 
movement’ 

And when it is dominated by darkness or 
Tama Guna, it gives rise to the following 
forms — - 

(a) Vice, through which deterioration 
takes place , 

(b) Ignorance, through which there 
arises bondage ; 

(c) Passion, which leads us far 
astray from Prakriti , 

and (d) Powerlessness, which fetters our 
movements 

CHAPTER V. 

Ahamkara 

What are we to understand by Ahamhar ? 

* It is Abhimana, assumption or misconcep- 
tion, and this consists the belief that I am 
in the sound, i e I hear, J feel, f see I taste, 
and I smell, d. am lord and rich, I am Isvara 
I enjoy, I am devoted to virtue, by me a man 
was slain, I shall be slain, by powerful 
enemies &c f> These hearing, feeling, seeing. 
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lasting, smelling &. c do not part ‘tin to 
me at all but to Proknti 

There are several moJificitio is of 
Ahamkan which arc as follows — 

(1) The Vaihanka (modifying) Aham 
kar which when under the influ 
cnce of the sittvaguna, helps 
to do good actions 

(2) The Taigasa ( luminous ) Aham 

kana which when under the mflu 
ence of 'he Ragas Guna, helps to 
do evil works , 

(3) The Bhutadi (the first of elemerts) 
Ahamkara which when under the 
influence of the Tamas guna 
helps to do hidden works , 

(4) The Sanumana (dependent on infer 
ence) Ahamkara is responsible for 
unintentional good , 

(5) The rsiranui^ana (not dependent on 
inference ) Ahamkara is respon 
sible /or unintentionar e\ il w orks 

As these fiv e modes of Ahamkara are the 
very essence oi our acts, the) are called 
Karmatmas It is also said that Ahamkar is 
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an act of Buddhi which enables us to appre- 
hend the distinction between self and not 
self. Ahamkar, of course, means know 
ledge of self, but can there be any know 
ledge of the self without any knowledge of 
the not self ? In being conscious of self we 
are also conscious of a not self or surrounding 
world in opposition to and in contrast with 
self. Because the self cannot be conscious 
of itself without being excited to conscious 
activity by something other than itself and 
there can be no activity without something 
to act upon And again it follows from the 
Law of Relativity that self-consciousness is 
possible only in contrast with something 
other than self Self-consciousness is always 
accompatned by other consciousness — 
perception of internal reality by perception 
of external Self cognition and other 
cognition are inseparable rorrelatives con 
tamed in one and the same process of 
cognition Hence it follows that “though 
Ahamkar mearrs only the production of Ego, 
yet the production of Ego involves that 
of the Non-Ego, and thus divides the 
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whole world into what is subjective and 
objective ” 


CH \PTER\I 

Tho Tanmatras 

The Tannntras are substances or 
essences which always remain the same 
and which are identical with themselves 
There are five Tanmatras — 

( a ) The essence of Sound , 

(b) The essence of Contact , 

( c ) The essence of Colour , 

(d) The essence of Savour , 

( c ) The essence of Odour 

These are the five essences and they 
emanate from Ahamhar An essence of a 
thing is that without which a thing would 
cease to be what it is The essence of 
sound is in sound enty , that of colour in 
colour only that of odour in odour only 
and so on Sound and colour and contact 
and sovourand odour have specific differences 
in themselv es — a ach of these has different 
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degrees of Sntensities , but the essence of 
each remains identically the same A sound 
is sound whether it is acute or grave or 
■voluminous . a touch is touch no matter 
whether it is hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, cold or hot , a colour is colour, 
no matter whether it is white or black, red 
or green, yellow or purple , a savour is 
savour, no matter whether it is pungent or 
bitter, astringent or corrosive, sweet or salt , 
an odour is odour, no matter whether it is 
sweet or offensive The essence of sound 
is perceived in sound only , that of touch 
in touch only , that of colour in colour only , 
that of savour in savour only and that of 
odour in odour only 

CHAPTER VII 

The Vikaras ; 

There are sixteen vjkaras or modifications 
of Proknti viz the eleven sense organs 
and the five ’elements The eleven sense 
organs consist of five Buddhmdnyas, five 
TCormendriyas and Manas • 

6 
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Buddhindriyas. 

Buddhindriyas are the perceptive organs, 
organs which convey to us the knowledge of 
the external world and each of these has 
its own peculiar object. The Buddhindriyas 
are live in number. They arc 

(i) Srotra or car and sound is its object. 

(ii) Tvaka, touch in skin and touch is 
its object. 

(iii) Chahsus, ear and colour is its object. 

(iv) Gihva, tongue and savour is its 
object. 

(v) Ghrana, nose and odour is its object. - 

Kannondrij as 

Karmendriyas are the organs of action 
The Buddhindriyas are the passive organs 
and the Karmendriyas are the nctne organs. 
They are also five in fiumber viz. 

(i) The Voice which utters u ords. 

(11) The Hand which performs work. 

(iii) The Feet which perform movement. 

(iv) Payu, _ the organ of * excretion and 

evacuation •' 

(v) Upastha, the organ of generation. 
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Henct. Voice, Hand, Tcet, Payu and 
Upastha are the active organs, for, uttering, 
working, moving, evacuating and generating 
arc all actions ahd these are the organs 
which perform them 

Manas. 

Manas *br mind is the central organ of 
perception — it is both cognitive and cona- 
tne, it is both perceptive and active It 
receives as well as acts It is passive like 
the other organs of perception and it is active 
like the other organs of action It is at once 
a Buddhindnya and a Karmendriya In an 
unnge the tje perceives its colour the 
tongue its taste, the nose its smell and on , 
thufc each perceives its own appropriate 
object while Manas perceives all the objects 
at the same time in the same substance and 
hence it is a sense organ and when it acts 
according to the knowledge so attained it is 
an active organ 

Thus we see that there are altogether 
eleven .organs in the Sankhya System but m 
Western Psychology mention is made of 
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ihjrteen organs as the following list of Titche 
ntr will show 

1 Sensations of the special senses (external 
stimulus) 

0) Visual sensations 

(a) Sensations of brightness (stimulus 
mixed light) 

(i 5) Sensations of colour ( stimulus 
homogeneous or pure light) 

(2) Auditor) sensations 
* (u) Sens ition of noise ( stimulus 

sound concussion or shock) 
b ) Sensation of tone ( stimulus 
sound ivate) 

(c) Olfactory sensations (stimulus 
oddrous particles carried b) a 
draught of air) 

(4) Gustatorj sensations 

(Stimulus the chemical constitu 
tidn of certain substances, which 
enables them to excite the organ 
of taste) * 

(5) Cutaneous sensations 

( a ) Sensation of pressure an5 pain 
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( stimulus : mechanical affection 
of cutis and epidermis). 

(b) Sensations of temperature (stimu- 
lus thermal affection of the shin) 
II. Organic sensations (internal stimulus) 

( 6 ) Muscular sensations (stimulus . contrac- 

tion of muscle) 

(7) Tendinous sensations ( stimulus pull 

or strain upon tendon) 

(8) Articular sensations (stimulus rubbing 

or jamming together of surfaces 
of joint ) 

(9) Sensations from the alimentary canal. 

(«) From the pharynx ( stimulus : 
drj ness of mucous membrane) 

(b) From the oesophagus ( stimulus 
antipenstaltic reflex) 

(c) From the stomach ( stimulus 
dr) ness of^gastric mucous mem- 
brane) 

to Circulatory sensations ( stimulus 
change in circulation) 

11. Respiratory sensation^ ( stimulus 
change in breathing) 
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1 2. Sexual sensations (stimulus . change 
in blood supply, or in secretory activity, of 
the sex organs). 

13. Sensation of the ‘static sense' 
( stimulus : change in the distribution of 
pressure from the water of the semicircular 
canals of the internal ear). 

Every sensation ‘comes to us from a 
definite bodily organ. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mohabhutas 

The Mohabhutas or the gross elements 
are five in number viz.- — 

(a) Khiti, earth which is the support 
of water, light, air and ether. 

(£) Apa, water which moistens the 
other four viz earth, light, air and 
ether. • 

( c ) Teja, light which ripens earth, 
water, air and ether. 

( d) - Marut, air which "helps the other 

four viz. .earth, water, light and 
ether by ripening. 
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(e) Byora, ether which gives space 
to water, earth, light and air 
Thus we see that earth, air, water, light 
and ether are the five gross elements or 
Mohabhutas and each of these helps the rest 
by supporting, by drying, by moistening, by 
ripening and by giving space respectively 
Earth has five qualities viz — it has sound, 
it has touch, it has. colour, it has savour and 
it has odour , water has four viz sound/ 
touch, colour and savour , light has three 
viz sound, touch and colour , air has two 
viz sound and touch and lastly ether has 
only one quality and that is sound 
Earth Sound, touch, colour, savour, odour 
Water .Sound touch, colour, savour 
Light . Sound, touch, colour 
Air**»Sound, touch 
Ether Sound 
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Purusha. 

What is Purusha 7 It is neither e\o!ute 
nor e\ohent , it neither produces nor is pro 
duced Its important characteristics are as 
follows — 

X. It has neither beginning, middle nor end 

2 As it has no parts and as it is super- 
sensuous, it is subtle. 

3 Endless is its existence and it penades 
e\erj thing and hence it is omnipresent 

4 It has feelings of pleasure and pain and 
it enjo)s them for a while and hence it is 
perception 

5 Qualities are of three hindes siz 
good, bad and indifferent but none of these 
qualities can be seen in the Purusha and hence 
it is Nirguna t e without qualities 

6 It is not created and it cannot be 
created — it is self-existent and hence it is 
eternal 

7. It is seer because it perceives^ the 
Vihara or modifications of ProLnti , 

8 It is not an agent because it is in- 
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different because it is vv ithout the 6 turns or 
qualities 

9 It knows the qualities of objective 
bodies and hence it is the knower of bod) 

10 Neither good nor evil can affect it 
and hence it is spotless 

it It is neither evolute nor evolvent 

We have given a rapid review of the 
twenty five substances of the Sankh) i 
Systerr which consist of eight Proktitis 
sixteen Viharas and the Purusha 

Table of the Principles 

(1) Purusha 

(2) Prokriti ( Avy-vkta ) 

(3) Manat or Buddhi 

(4) Ahankara 

5 T inmitras 

^1) Sabda 

(2) Sparsa 

, (3) Rupa 

(4) Rasa 

(5) Ghandha 
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5 Buddhmdri)as*f5 Karmendri) as + Manas 

(1) Srotra (l) Vak 

(2) J\lku (2) Pam 

(3) Chaksus (3) Pada 

(4) Glim (4) Paju 

(«;) Ghrana (5) Upastha 

5 Mohabhutas 

(1) Akasa (Sabda) 

(2) Vaju (Sabda 4-Sparsa) 

(3) Icgas (Sabda + Sparsa + Rupa) 

(4) Ap (Sabda + Sparsa + Rupa + Rasa) 

(5) Pnthu (Sabda+Sparsa 4 *Rupa + Rasa 
-f-Gandha) 

Puru'.ha cmnot be an agent were it 
an agent then it would be the performer of 
good actions on!) But how to account for 
the possibility of indifferent and bad act ons ? 
It is. a fact that there are three kinds of 
action — good indifferent and bad and they 
must be acqounted for We cannot account 
•for them by making purusha dn agent for it 
is abo\e all these What ar£ the three kinds 
•of action ? • 



CHAPTER X 

Classification of action 

I Good conduct— kindness, control and 
restraint of the organs, freedom from 
hatred, reflection, displaying of super 
natural power 

II Indifferent conduct — Passion, anger, 

greed, fault hnding, violence, discontent, 
rudeness 

III Bad conduct— Madness intoxication, 
lassitude, nihilism devotion to women, 
drowsiness sloth, worthlessness, and 
impurit) 

These are the three kinds of moral qualities 
mentioned in the Sankhya System They 
never belong to Purusha apart from Prakriti , 
the) belong ’ to nature as seen by the 
Purusha 

The language of all, nations supplies us 
with along list of virtues and »\ ices The 
opposite of virtue or the want of it is vice 
There are five Cardinal Virtues cts Justice, 
Benevolence, Truth Purity and Order , and 
all other virtues arise from the combination 
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of the Cardinal Virtues with various springs 
and condition-* of human actions and of 
tht antagonist Vices It is often very diffi 
cult to draw a lint of distinction between 
Virtue and Vice , it is often ver) difficult 
to sa) where \ irtue ends and vice begins. 

CHAPTER \l 
Monism or rinrallsm 

Now the question is Is Purusfn one 
or mm) ? Acco-ding to the Sanhhva Sjs 
tem it is many and not one If there were 
one Purusha then, if one were happ), aff 
would be happy if one were unhappy, all 
would be unhapp) , the pleasure of one 
would gi\e pleasure to all , the pain of one 
would gne pain to all , the trouble of one 
would bring trouble to all , the death of one 
would be the death of all , the confusion 
of one would confusS the rest and so on 
Thus there is not one Purusha but man) 
and this is evident from the variety jn the 
acts of confusion health, birth, death, 
pleasure, pain &.c 4 



CHAPTER \l ! 

Traigunya 

Thert. are three Gunas and they are 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas and we must not 
take these Gunas in the sense of qualities , 
for, says Colebrook, “these three qualities 
are not mere accidents of nature, but are of 
its essence and enter into its composition 
like different rivers forming one stream, 
though for a time retaining their different 
colours” Max Muller holds that “consti- 
tuent parts” might be a better rendering of 
the term Gunas 

Vocabulary of the Gunas 

I Sattva Gunas are calmness, lightness 

complacency, attainment of what is 
wished for, contentment, patience, joy, 
purity, veracity &, c In short all that 

is bright comes under goodness or 
Sattva 

II Rajas Gunas are grief, distress, separa - 
tion, excitement, attainment of what 
is evil, &.c In short all that excites comes 
under Rajas or passion 
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• II. Tamas Gunas are ignorance, disgust 
misery, heaviness, sloth, drowsiness, 
intoxication &c. In short all that is not 
bright, all that gives rise to. pain comes 
under Tamas or darkness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Sankara and Protisankar. 

Now we are to examine the process of 
evolution or Sankara and the process of 
dissolution or Protisankar. The process of 
evolution is ' as follows : The Avyakta 
(undeveloped) Prokriti, when superintended 
by the'high and omnipresent - Purusha gives 
rise to-Buddhi or intellect which is of eight 
kinds- — four ' virtues and the corresponding 
vices. • This- Buddhi, the substance of in- 
tellect, gives rise to Ahamkar which is th'e 
conceit of *1’ ; and tips Ahamkar we have 
seen, is of three kinds — 

(a) Vaikarika Ahamkar, dominated by 
the Sattva Guna, helps to do good 
* works* * 
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(i) Taigasa Ahmkara, dominated b) 
the Rajas guna helps to do evil 
works 

( c ) Bhutadi Ahamkar, dominated by 
the Tamas guna, helps to do 
t hidden works 

The Vaikanka (modified) Ahamkar gives 
vise, under the influence of Tamas, to the gross 
material elements’ to the gods and the senses 
The Bhutadi Ahamkar gi\es rise to the 
Tanmatras, essences The Taijas (luminous) 
Ahamkar gives rise to both Subtle and Gross 
elements From the Tanmatras , essences, 
are produced the material elements — This 
is the process of evolution And the process 
of dissolution is as follows The material 
elements are dissolved into Tanmatras, 
essences , the essences and senses into 
Ahamkara, Ahamkar into Buddhi and Buddhi 
into A\ yakta Praknti „ The A^ykta Prakriti 
is no where dissolved because it was never 
e Volved, it is *e\ olvept only 



CHAPTER MV 

Abhibuddhis and Karmajoms 
B) Abhibuddhis ue understand appre 
hensions Thev are fiv e in number v 12 — 

(a) Vya\asa>a ascertainment, consists 

m apprehending that a particular 
action is to be done » 

(b) Abhimana, conceit, consists in 

knowing the distinction between 
self and not self 

( c ) Ifchha, desire, is a craving to 

perform an action 

(fi) Kartyavata, is determination to 
act or will It consists in the will 
of doing such acts as hearing, 
smelling, tasting &.c 
(/) Kriya action, such as speaking 
moving &c It is the act of 
intellect pertaining to the ICirm- 
endnjas 

All these five are ihe acU of intellect 
There are fiv e Karmajoms They are — 

(1) Dhriti, energ) consists In carrying 
out one's resolution when.it has 
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been formed after due deliberation 
and reflection 

(2) Sradha, faithfulness, consists in 
study of the Veda, religious 
studentship, sacrificing and caus- 
ing sacrifice to be performed, 
penance, giving and receiving 
proper gifts and making Homa- 
oblations 

(3) Sukha or bliss, knowledge sacri- 

fices and penance and penitential 
acts are the means which give 
rise to bliss 4 

(4) Avividisha or carelessness 

(5) Vividisha or desire of knowledge. 

CHAPTER XV 

Sankhya Schopenhauer Hartmann 
We have seen that there is certain analogy 
between the Sankhya System and that of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann hold that nature acts unconsci 
ously but rationally for the realisation of an 
end 'But what is the end of nature ? The 
7 
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end of nature is, according to them, to be 
conscious of itself Does it aim then to 
universal consciousness? It cannot atm at 
universal consciousness for universal consci 
ousness is a contradiction in term How can 
consciousness be un versal ? Consciousness 
depends on plurality and change of state 
There can be no consciousness where there 
is not a plurality of distinct objects and 
states which can be discriminated from each 
other. The more monotonously the same 
object is kept before the mind, the fainter 
does the consciousness of it becomes, till it 
reaches the vanishing point Consciousness 
has as its important condition that it 
depends on the opposition of self and not 
self The self can know itself only by 
contrast with a not self , the subject can be 
known only in relation to an object A self 
can become conscious of itself only in so far 
as it is limited, as it is resisted and as it is 
acted on by a not-self. external to itself 
Hencf* the possibility of consciousness 
demands that there must be an external 
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thing to resist it, to limit it and to act upon 
it If this be the condition of consciouness 
there can be no universal consciousness and 
universal consciousness cannot be the end 
which nature strives to attain Therefore it 
follows that nature strives to become consci 
ous of itself only m finite minds 

We find the same process in the Sankhya 
System too Here also Prokriti or nature 
works unconsciously but rises into unconscious 
reason and strives to attain self consciouness 
as its end But nature itself, according to 
Sankhya, cannot attain to consciousness ol 
its own but it does so by acting upon 
the souls which are as self existent as nature 
itself It seizes upon the souls, uses them 
as its slaves, so to say, and compels them to 
evolve mentality and consciousness in them 
selves, and m this way it attains its end 
Thus Prokriti cannot attain its end in itself 
but it attains it through the instrumentality 
of the self-existent souls 

Thus we see that in the Sanknya System 
the souls are self existent substapces and 
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they are originally independent of nature , 
but nature seizes upon th^m and makes them 
produce consciousness in themselves In 
Schopenhauer the consciousness of men is 
the consciousness of nature itself , whereas 
in Sankhya the consciousness which nature 
produces is not of nature itself — is not its 
own — but in souls which are self existent 


CHAPTER XVI 
Doctrine of Causation 

Now we are to deal with the doctnne of 
causality All the abo\e results are founded 
on the three grounds of evidence which are 
perception, inference and testimony which 
give rise to belief But inference depends 
on cause and effect and the evolution of 
the world is a series of causes and effects 
Hence Philosoph) ^requires that we should 
ha\e a clear conception of the exact sigmfi 
cance of cause and effect This discussion, 
of the true nature of cause and effect has 
gnen nse<to two theories 
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1 Tho Sangjita or Buddhist Sahool. 

The most important problem of Philoso- 
phy is to find out the primordial principle of 
theunnerse, is to determine the origin and 
cause of this universe Every system of Philo 
sophy is an attempt to answer the question. 
The Sangatas or the Buddhists hold that non- 
existent things are the causes of existent 
things, that existent things come out from 
fhe non-existent and sink hack again into 
non-existence. They come from nothing and 
go back to nothing. But this view, on the 
very face of it, is absurd and opposed to 
Science and fience p,e can reject it pt once. 

The authorship of Jhis theory cannot b ( e 
assigned to all the Buddhists. £>anhhya must 
jiave referred to tlje Madhyamika Buddhists 
for, it is they who hold that things ripe out of 
a universal yoid apd sink back again lrjto it 
The ptfyer Buddjp^ts estabjished the reality 
pf substance and held that causation is the 
ground of reasoning. 

£ The -Njrayaiba pch^ol. 

The Nyayikas hold that what » is atift©!:' 
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non-existent comes out of the existent and 
becomes existent This too is an impossible 
theory. Can there be any cause which can 
produce a thing which had no existence at 
all ? Is there any cause which can bring 
into existence what had no previous exist 
ence ? Can there be any new creation f 
Can you make red green or horse house, or 
man cow ? To bring one existence into its 
contrary existence is to raise a thing from 
non existence to existence which is absurd 
But does not this pen with which I write now 
exist which did not exist before "> The answer 
is The quality of the pen had existence 
before this particular pen and therefore some 
reality existed corresponding to it 

Our conclusion, then, is that what we call 
an effect had existence before the operation 
of its cause began The cause does not 
really produce the thing but makes it mam 
fest Thus pressure makes manifest the oil 
contained in the sesame seed and the milk 
in the cow's udder A thing previously non- 
existent Cannot be produced 
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What is the relation between cause and 
effect ? The cause roust either be pre\ lously 
connected with the effect or it must not be 
so connected If the cause be connected 
with the effect then the effect must have 
existed along with the cause because 
connection is possible only between existent 
things Can there be a connection between 
two things if either of them be non-existent ? 
Then again, if the cause be not connected 
with the effect, then how are we to know 
what particular effect would follow from what 
particular cause f Now, connection between 
them is impossible only when effect is not 
-existent and if the effect be not existent then 
any effect may arise from any cause, for 
there is no affinity between cause and effect 
and as a matter of fact no affinity can exist 
between them, and when there is no affinity 
there can be nothiijg to determine what 
particular effect will be produced by what 
particular cause 

But can \ve not say that the cause way 
have the capacity of produomg the effect 
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without being itself previously connected with 
its own effect. Connection there may not be 
between it and its cause but capacity it may 
have to produce its effect and the fact that 
it produces convinces us of the fact that it 
has the capacity to produce. Sankhya 
would meet this argument by saying that we 
know that a thing has the capacity to pro- 
duce an effect only when it is producing it. 
We cannot know that a thing has any 
capacity to produce unless and until it 
produces. The capacity and the effect are 
correlative and they must exist together. 

The cause and effect are correlative they 
must exist together — one cannot exist apart 
from the other. The cloth cannot exist 
apart from the threads which it is composed 
of. Because the cloth is an accomplished fact 
therefore we should not think that it is 
something which is qpite different from its 
cause, the threads. But can it not be 
said here that the threads themselves do the 
work of clothing f No. Do they manifest 
the nature of clpth until and unless arranged 
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in a particular way ? So long the) are not 
so arranged they cannot do the work of 
clothing. It must not be understood that 
causation consists in the production of a 
prqviousl) non-existent thing but it consists 
m tfie bringing forth and re\eahng of what 
was previously concealed as the limbs of a 
tortoise are concealed when inside the cell, 
but revealed when the) are unfolded and 
thrust out 


CHAPTER WII 
Evolution and Devolution 
From the above it is ewdent that creation 
-is an impossible assumption of Philosoph) 
There }s no such thing as creation which 
means the production of altogether new 
things It is not creation but evolution 
which ip the law of nature Creation is 
ipyth and oyplutjon is fact Creation means 
bringing into existence what does not exist 
whefeas e>olution means an ,unfo!ding of 
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what was previously folded up It makes 
explicit what is implicit 

As there is no creation there is no des- 
truction for destruction implies creation 
What exists is not destruction or an 
nihilation but devolution or involution What 
is non existent can never rise into exist 
ence, nor the existent can sink back into non 
existence Hence creation is as impossible 
as destruction Nothing is being created 
and nothing is being destroyed but every- 
thing is either being evolved or devolved, for 
evolution and devolution are the laws of 
nature Evolution is as much important to 
devolution as devolution is to evolution 
One cannot go on without the other 

We conclude, then, that effects are 
identical with causes and this identity of 
cause and effect enables us to know the 
existence of the great evolvent Nature, 
(Proknti) The manifestations of Proknti which 
are the samethmg as the effects of Proknti 
help us to know the existence of Proknti be- 
cause the effects are identical with the cause 
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Spencer also holds the same \iew with 
Sankhja What Sankhja calls Proknti 
Spencer calls the unknowable As we know 
the existence of Proknti through its manifes- 
tations so we also know the existence of the 
unknowable through its manifestations We 
know this much about it, that it is an mex 
haustible force which reveals itself to us m 
the world of phenomena But how is it 
that Spencer calls it unknowable while he 
himself admits that this whole world is but 
the revelation of its own self ? All that he 
means is simply this What we know is 
only its revelations and we know that it 
reveals of itself to us We cannot go 
beyond this, we cannot go beyond its 
reflations The^whole world is its revela 
tion and \ e cannot transcend this re\ elation 
We know nothing of it except the fact that 
it reveals of itself in the world But the 
question is How is it* that we cannot 
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transcend the revelations J It is here that 
Spencer is open to criticism. Spencer 
reduces Prokriti's revelation to nothing 
but sensations ; he holds that it is an inex- 
haustible power of producing sensations in 
us, and what we know is sensation and we 
cannot go beyond our sensation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

• Erplption by Preformation. 

This doctrine of Sankhya that there is 
no creation, but only evolution foreshadows 
the modem theory of Evolution by prefor - 
mation as opposed to evolution by Epigenesis 
Preformation means an unfolding of what 
already exists as preformed in the germ cells 
\The crude form of this theory supposed 
^at a thing with all its p?jts and functions 
is present in the germ but only in an excee- 
dingly minute form. The tree, for instance, 
is' in its seed. Indeed some went so far as 
to say that there was a first parent germ of 
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ever} species and within this one parent 
germ contained folded up one within the 
other, all the mdiwduals of the species, 
and all the individuals of every species have 
sprung from one parent germ, just like an 
endless senes of box each contained within 
the other Remove one box you will find 
another, remove that >ou will find another 
and so on Similarly each new generation 
is the opening up of a germ box 

Modern Biology, however, does not hold 
that all the parts and all the functions of a 
thing are contained in its germ, nor does it 
hold that all the individuals of every species 
were contained folded up, one within the 
other in the first parent germ but holds that 
the germ contains all the necessary mate- 
rials and it also contains the forces and the 
tendencies, the working of which ultimately 
builds up the orgapism into its final form 
This is evidently the meaning of the Sankhya 
System 



CHAPTER \\ 

epigenesis 

Epigenesis is the theory that organic 
bodies and parts are produced by superadded 
vital activity and not merelv developed from 
pre-existing bodies It means that the 
various parts of the organism are not drawn 
out from within but are added on from 
without This theorj assumes that the exter- 
nal forces are aluajs acting on the germinal 
organism from without and moulding it into 
its proper shape — shape properlj adapted to 
its external circumstances Spencer also 
m this waj, explains in his Biologj, the 
development of organism and in his Psj cho 
logy, the development of mind Both mind 
and bodj are constantly being acted on 
and influenced bj the surrounding environ- 
ment Eveiy change in^ the environment 
produces a corresponding change m the 
organism The essence of mental life and 
of bodily life is one, ~ts the adjustment 
of inner to outer relations Minds and 
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bodies inhabit environments which act on 
them and which they in turn react upon 
Thus we see that Spencer accepts the 
theory of Epigenesis or moulding from with 
out though he is known as the apostle of 
the theory of Evolution Sankhya also, 

we see, trusts in the theory of Epigenesis 
when it explains the origin of conscious 
mind The soul does not evolve its own 
consciousness Consciousness is not drawn 
out of the soul It is Proknti, the external 
forces of nature which imposes, so to say, 
consciousness upon it 

CHAPTER XXI 
Aristotle’s Entelechy 

Sankhya theory of evolution reminds us 
of Aristotle s entelechy Aristotle holds that 
everything has its end form or idea imma 
nentin it, * e an impulse towards that which 
it should be Thus the tree is latent in the 
germ, as unrealised form or idea which 
stmes* to realise itself, and m so doing 
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Evolves the germ info a tree. The end or 
idea considered as force, workfnjr wifhin 
the mind and evolving it into its ulfimate 
and proper form, is called the entelechy 
(en=*in, Telos^end, echo = I have). It is the 
end or final form which the thing has within 
if Self, e. g. the perfect tree is entelechy of 
the Seed ; soul is entelechy of th£ body, 
evolving it into a more and more perfect 
form ; God is the entelechy of the world. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Vedantism. 

The Vedantins hold that Brahman is the 
only real thing and all other things are mere 
illusions and ha\e no real existence of their 
own The world of nature is an illusory 
emanation from the one existent Brahman 
gand has no real existence of its own Bat 
is it not our natural belief that this world is 
real, is substantial ? What evidence there is 
to contradict, this our natural belief f ( see 
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Reid’s natural belief ) Quite possible it is 
that we may mistake a rope for a snake but 
can it ever happen that we may mistake 
this real tangible world for a dream, for an 
illusion ? 

Cause and effect must have some relation 
and must be of the same nature as we have 
seen before Mill however does not accept 
the theory that cause and effect must 
have some connection and they must be of 
the same nature and it is strange that he 
should class this belief which is accepted 
by all and which is in perfect harmony with 
the modern law of conservation, among the 
list of fallacies Now if cause and effect be 
of the same nature as they are, then 
Brahman and his effects argue the Sankhyas 
must also be of the same nature What is 
the nature of Brahman and his effect, the 
world f One is intelligent and the other is not, 
one occupies space atfd the other does not, 
one offers resistance and the other does not , 
hence nothing can be of more opposite 
nature than the intelligent Brahman and the 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

Teleology 

. But the theists will still urge that 
there may be abundant evidence of intel 
Iigence in nature where there is not 

evidence of perfect intelligence , that we 
are plainly very incompetent cntics of a 
system so vast as the universe and that all 
nature is one great whole, and each thing in 
it has a multitude of uses and relations, with 
reference to all of which it must be viewed 
inorder that a complete and definite judg 
ment regarding it may be formed Is the 
purpose of any vast machine either disproved 
or likely to be unravelled, if w e confine our 
attention simply to such parts which seem 
to us to be unnecessary or inexplicable J 
What are the signs of intelligence ? They 
are selection, combination and gradation 
Do we not find evidences of selection m 
nature in the limbs of the animals, in the 
organs of sense and in their adaptations to 
elements ? Do we not find stronger marks 
of intelligence in the co-ordination of 'parts 
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to whole, as in organism , ?n the co-ordi- 
nation of the organism as a whole to the 
external world , and in the co ordination of 
the different organisms to each other ? Is 
not adaptation of means to ends ati evidence 
of intelligence and do we not see in nature 
that when an end is attained, it becomes a 
means for another and that being attained, 
for another and so on up to some ultimate 
end V Is it not a fact that matter gives 
rise to vegetable life ? Air, earth, water, 
being acted on by heat and light, build up the 
organism of plant Does not vegetable life 
give rise to animal life f The plants furnish 
the animals with materials for nourishment. 
Does not animal life give rise to human life ? 
Plants and animals are the means of support 
of human life 

Now all these facts go to show that 
throughout nature force is every where 
guided and directed b) intelligent purpose. 
Where order meets us we naturallj ,and imme- 
diately infer tha*t there is the work of intelli- 
gence, and order meets us ^erywhere m 
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striking fashion, give a direct contradiction 
to the teleological idea of the purposive 
arrangement of the living protoplasm " “AH 
the higher animals, and plants m general, 
all organisms which are not entirely simple in 
structure, but are made up of a number of 
organs in orderly co-operation — are found 
on close examination” says the professor, 
“to possess a number of useless or inopera- 
tive members, sometimes indeed hurtful and 
dangerous ” “In our own human organism,” 
continues the professor, “we have similar 
useless rudimentary structures m the muscles 
of the ear, in the eyelid, in the nipple and 
milk gland of the male, and in other parts of 
the body , indeed, the vermiform appendix 
of our caecum is not only useless, but ex- 
tremely dangerous, and inflammation of it is 
responsible for a number of deaths every 
year * There are such defects in the con- 
stitution and course of nature that it is 
impossible for us to believe that it is the 
work of a principle, absolufely wise and 
absolutely self complete such as the 
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Yedantins hold Brahman to be From an 
absolutely wise and holy God will come only 
what is absolutely intelligent and good 
Some however even go so far as to assert 
that there is no evidence of intelligence or 
design in this world The wings of the 
ostnch, the feet of the sloth, the horns of the 
-deer are so imperfectly developed as to be 
incapable of performing any serviceable 
functions Does net our animal appetite 
spring out of a want ? Is not the very con 
struction of every sense and every faculty of 
every animal a source of pain ? Are not 
there hosts of animals whose very nature 
compels them to live by rending and devour 
ing other animals ? Can a large animal 
move a little without crushing and killing 
and destroying numbers of minute and 
sentient creatures ? Are all these the evi 
dence of an absolutely intelligent principle ? 
Are not these the evidences of imperfect 
adaptations m nature, of want of intelligent 
design, such as could not have come from 
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. But the theists will still urge that 
there may be abundant evidence of intel- 
ligence in. nature where there is not 
evidence of perfect intelligence ; that we 
are plainly \eiy incompetent critics of a 
system so vast as the universe and that all 
nature is one great whole, and each thing in 
it has a multitude of uses and relations, with 
reference to all of which it must be viewed 
inorder that a complete and definite judg- 
ment regarding it may be formed. Is the 
purpose of any vast machine either disproved 
or likely to be unravelled, if we confine our 
attention simply to such parts which seem 
to us to be unnecessary or inexplicable f 
What are the signs of intelligence ? They 
are selection, combination and gradation. 
Do we not find evidences of selection in 
nature in the limbs of the animals, in the 
organs of sense and in their adaptations to 
elements ? Do we not find stronger marks 
of intelligence in the co-ordination of 'parts 



*o whole, as in organism , ?n the co-ordi- 
nation of the organism as a whole to the 
external world , and in the co ordination pf 
the different organisms to each other ? Is 
not adaptation of means to ends an evidence 
of intelligence and do we not see in nature 
that when an end is attained, it becomes a 
means for another and that being attained, 
for another and so on up to some ultimate 
end ? Is it not a fact that matter gives 
rise to vegetable life ? Air, earth, water, 
being acted on by heat and light, build up the 
organism of plant Does not vegetable life 
give rise to animal life ? The plants furnish 
the animals with materials for nourishment. 
Does not animal life give rise to human life f 
Plants and animals are the means of support 
of human life 

Not all these facts go to show that 
throughout nature ferce is every where 
guided and directed b) intelligent purpose. 
Where order meets uswenaturallj.and imme- 
diately infer that there is the work of intelli- 
gence and order meets us ^erynhere m 
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the universe. Hence the conclusion is that 
the products which we see in the world 
involves the exercise of intelligence vis. 
adaptations of means to ends, of things to 
the needs ‘ of the soul But the Sankhyas 
hold, as we have seen, that the effect 
must be contained in the cause. But we 
see that there are marks of intelligence in 
the effect and hence such Intelligent effects 
cannot be explained in any other way '&an 
by supposing intelligent design in the cause 
of nature. Therefore there must have been 
at work an intelligent cause — an all-seeing 
Supreme Lord. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Atheistic Answer 

Sankhya however meets this argument 
of the Vedantins by asserting that unfntefli- 
gent things produce effects beneficial to 
the soul without any intelligent adaptation. 
Does not unintelligent milk produce, bene- 
ficial effects in the calf ? Does not Unin- 
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telhgent rain give rise to the good of living 
creatures ? In the same way nature acts 
unmtelhgently yet acts for the good of the 
soul 

Sankhya, however, does not 'rest satisfied 
with this assertion simply but proceeds still 
further and asks If there is a God, as the 
theists proclaim there is, why did he create 
the world ? If God has remained from all 
eternity without the world, how did the need 
of a world arise f Was there anv defect in his 
being without the world? If so why did he 
not feel the defect before ? And does not 
defect imply imperfection ? The theists 
assume that God created the world not from 
the feeling of want but from the feeling of 
compassion and love 

Now if God created the world from the 
impulse of love or compassion then he must 
have felt this love either before or after the 
work of creation Did he feel the feeling of 
compassion before creation ? Compassion or 
Iovq implies that there must be an object of 
love or compassion There "can be no love 
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without an object to love ; there can be no 
compassion without an object which excites 
it If you say God felt compassion before 
creation then certainly it arose in the pre- 
sence of nqthing — it arose even when there 
was nothing to excite it. But how can there 
be an impulse to relieve from pain beings — 
beings which did not even exist ? Such feelings 
were an effect without cause. 

But if you say he did not feel compassion 
until the world had been created you commit 
the fallacy of arguing in circle. God created 
the world from the motive of compassion 
and he felt it for his ow>n work after he had 
created it. Desire of relieving misery of 
beings prompted God to create the world 
and its creation made miserable beings ! 

What is then our conclusion ? Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that the develop- 
ment of unintelligent nature proceeds 
spontaneously of itself. There is no 
designing intelligence to guide it. Soul and 
nature are self-e\istent things and they 
produce the wqrld when they come together. 
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The moving impulse for the development and 
preservation of mind is blind and umnten 
tional 1 he impulse to the development 
of mentality does not proceed from the soul 
itself Soul only provides the ^cession or 
opportunity for and it is not the cause of 
development As iron moves when m proxi- 
mity with the magnet which is unmoved so 
also nature moves and works in proximity 
to the soul This reminds us of the unmoved 
theory of the world of Aristotle 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Unmoved Theory 

Motion in one thing is caused by motion 
in another thing and that m another and so 
on But m rising from lower to higher 
sources of motion we must come at last 
to a first beginning or absolute source of 
motion and change— we must come to a 
thing which moves all things without being 
itself moved *\Vhat is that thing which 
moves all things but is not mjv ed ? Piatp 
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calls it 'Idea' and Anstotle ‘form 1 This 
form or highest good or sa) what > ou li*e, 
does not of itself put forth an) force It is 
merely the goal towards which all things 
naturally tend The force or energ) is, ac- 
cording to Anstotle, inherent m substance 
itself, and the absolute form moves all things 
without itself being moved, without being it 
self in any way affected It is not energy 
but it guides energy As matter tends to 
fill up a vacuum so all things tend towards 
the perfect form and this tension towards 
perfection gives rise to evolution Owing to 
this tension matter evolves itself into all the 
imperfect provisional forms which constitute 
the world of space and time Thus soul 
and nature though onginall) and essentiall) 
independent — self existent as the) are — each 
comes to be dependent to a certain extent 
upon the other Nature seeks to enter into 
conscious experience and it can be conscious 
only in soul and hence it strives to absorb 
soul and to develop it and thereb) to become 
conscious of itself Thus we see that the 
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Sankhya System implies that nature acts and 
acts with purpose but unconsciously. 


CHAPTER XXVII. , 

Final Liberation 

Soul is thus being acted on and influ- 
enced by Prokriti or Nature Its sensation 
and intellect and feeling are imposed upon 
it by its subjectivity to nature, Prokriti. But 
when soul comes to understand that it is 
being influenced by Proknti, that it is under 
the yoke of Nature, that sensation, intellect, 
pain are not essential to it, and that they 
are imposed on it from without what though 
it does not desire them, then it makes an 
attempt to escape from this subjection, to 
shake off these imposed superfluities, to 
throw off the yoke of bondage and to come 
back to its original stat£ of independence out 
of all connection w ith nature 

Thus we see that final liberation, final 
bliss depends on knowledge— knowledge re- 
garding the true nature of soul, knowledge 
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which makes it aware of the fact that sensa- 
tion, pleasure and pain are not its essentia! 
and natural state but can be thrown off. Sup- 
pose there are two men — one blind and 
another JaVne and they accidently come 
together and one becomes the help of the 
other. The lame man mounts up on the 
back of the blind man. The blind man helps 
the lame man by supplying him motion and 
the lame man helps the blind man by giving 
him guidance. Thus' the want of the one 
is supplied by the other and vice versa. 
Same is the relation with Prokriti and soul, 
Prokriti has the moving force but it wants the 
light of consciousness, soul has the suscep- 
tibility of being raised into consciousness but 
wants the moving force. Thus soul as it has 
no moving force is like a lame man* 1 and it is 
capable of supplying the light of conscious- 
ness ; and Prokriti is iike the blind man as it 
has the power of motion though lacking in 
consciousness. Hence Prokriti is able to 
seize upon the soul and make’it slave to itself 
to do its work for it, to make it supply the 
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light which it wants But when the soul 
attains further understanding it begins to use 
nature for its own purpose , instead of being 
used as slave by nature it begins to use it to 
serve its own purpose At first ifcflises nature 
as instruments of its pleasure and satisfaction 
But more it uses nature for the purpose of 
pleasure and joy .more it finds that it becomes 
dependent on nature, that it becomes a slave 
of nature and that it loses its independence 
It seeks to attain pleasure but more it seek' 
more painful it becomes and it comes to 
know that pleasure involves a greater 
amount of pain Then it seeks to devise 
means by which it can succeed in casting off 
the badge of bondage, m shaking off its sub- 
jection to nature and in becoming free and 
independent again — -just like the lame man 
when he has made the blind man carry him 
to his destination dismounts, and sends him 
off wandering again by himself 

Thus it is the union of nature and soul 
which gives rise to experience which makes 
nature * to be conscious of itself and from 
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which the soul derives its own satisfaction. 
But a time comes when the soul finds that 
this satisfaction is temporary, is fleeting, is 
unreal and is pregnant with misery. It 
then comes {o its sense and tries to break 
off the chain of slavery. 

But a question may be raised here : How 
is it that nature gets hold of the soul ; 
exhibits itself in the soul ; makes It yield 
consciousness and lets it go to its former 
stage, lets it return to unconsciousness ? 
The answer is that nature after once exhibi- 
ting itself in the soul becomes satisfied and 
seeks nothing more. As a husband when 
he has once satisfied himself about the 
faults of his wife seeks to shun her company 
in the future or as an actress having made 
herself once appear in the stage withdraws 
herself satisfied, so nature also, having once 
exhibited herself in the conscious soul is 
satisfied to fall bacic into unconsciousness 
again and let the soul escape. 

Such is the teaching of Kapifa — the 
author of the Sankhya System. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Virtu© 

According to the Sankhya System know 
ledge is the only virtue and liberation 
from pain * e attainment of g^rfect bliss 
is the only end of human life and this end 
can be attained by arresting the course 
of transmigration and this course can be 
arrested only b) knowledge As to the 
nature of virtue the principal theories of 
classical antiquity may be noticed here to 
bang hght on the subject under review 
Plato 

Reason is according to Pkito the 
supreme and governing power in man 
Passions are of two kinds — Irascible and 
Concupiscible Irascible passions spring 
from a love of honour and superiority and 
the Concupiscible passions arise from a love 
of ease and pleasure The soul is in a state 
of degradation and exile when m connection 
with and partly in subjection to the body 
And the great aim of Philosophy is to check 
the lower principles of our nature, to govern 
9 
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them, to give 1 free scope and development 
to Reason, to prepare the soul for that 
higher state to which it will return and 
thereby to free it from the incumbrances 
of the bodg. This is also the aim of the 
Sankhya System. 

Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 

Virtue consists in pursuing a middle 
course — a course which is equally remote 
from either extreme. Thus Fortitude is the 
medium between Rashness and Cowardice, 
and Temperance is the intermediate course 
between Austerity and Indulgence. Plato 
frequently' referred to the soul as having 
existed before its life in the body, and as 
destined to live after the death of the body. 
Aristotle confined his views to the present 
state only. 

Chapter xxix. 

SouL 

Generally the term soul is applied to the 
inner or spiritual principle of .man. Aristotle 
holds that sopl is that by which we fed, live. 



will, move and understand Modern German 
philosophers make a distinction between soul 
and spirit Soul is, according to them, that 
which manifests itself in the phenomena of 
dreaming and is connected with tj>e cerebral 
action It is the inferior part of our nature 
Spint is that part of our nature which tends 
to the purely rational, the lofty and the divine 
This distinction between soul and spirit can 
be noticed in the Christian scriptures where 
the apostle Paul speaks of the Word of God 
as dividing asunder the soul and spirit— the 
former being regarded as the sentient or 
animal principle and the latter the rational 
principle in man This distinction is also 
common among the ancient Greek philo 
sophers , they regard soul as the principle 
of life and spirit as the principle of intelli 
gence In Sankhya philosophy Soul is self 
existent , it is neither evolute nor evolvent , 
it has no moving force, but it is capable of 
being raised into consciousness Nature 
seeks to enter into consciousness and it is 
only m soul that it can become conscious 
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Nature seizes upon the soul and makes it 
conSciouSj But the soul when it attains 
fuller understanding begins to see that it can 
use nature for its oun purpose and at first 
uses nature^ for purposes of pleasure and 
satisfaction but when it finds that this use of 
nature means in the end slavery to nature, 
it seeks to find ’ a means of casting off its 
subjection to nature and becomes free again. 
Thus in Sankhya Philosophy too there are 
two kinds of soulj so to say — one false when 
it is acted on and influenced by Prokriti — the 
other true or real sou? when it is free from 
the influence of Prokriti. 

When Sankhya Philosophy holds that 
salvation can be attained by arresting the 
course of transmigration of souls it admits 
that sou? is immortal. It holds that soul is 
self-existent and' eternal and as such it can 
neither be destroyed nor created. It does 
not consist of material parts ; it does not 
consist of any modification of matter ; 
it is not inseparably connected with 
any combination of material elements. 
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Hence we have every reason to believe that 
soul can survive the existence of the physi- 
cal parts of our frame Soul is immaterial— 
it is indivisible and it is free from fears 
excited by the dissolution of th^ body All 
the changes which matter undergoes arise 
because it is compound, because i f is divi- 
sible But soul has no parts It is by its 
very nature indissoluble No external force 
can destroy it nor it has an inherent tendency 
to destruction 

The soul 9«cure in her existence sm les 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point 
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‘ < « 

I ' ■’ < v»i CHAPTER I. 

„ l|| « <( / ( 

. , , Ita Scope 

What is the whole and sole end of 
human action, of human life ? It is salvation 
'-—the attainment of blessedness. But what 
is the true means of salvation, of attaining 
perfect bliss ? The Nyaya System is based 
on the principle that knowledge of truth 
is the sole means of securing the attainment 
of the sumnum bonum or Apavarga This 
life is full of troubles and anxieties, miseries 
and pains which we are always trying .to 
annihilate but annihilate we cannot until 
and unless we have attained perfection and 
perfection we cannot attain without doing the 
good but to do the good is to know the 
good. Knowing the good leads to doing 
what is good and doing thd good leads to 
the destructien of pain and destruction of 
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pain is the ultimate end and good, the 
supreme blessedness. 

The Nyaja system, therefore begins with 
the statement of *he art of attaining truth — 
of the principles of Logic and tl^n proceeds 
to ascertain, as warranted by logical infer- 
ence, the nature of the world, soul and God 
and to determine the destinies of soul, for, 
before we can really know the true nature of 
things we must, first of all, know how or by 
what means w e know it And this is what 
Kant also maintains when he says that 
Philosophy must weigh before it affirms, 
must enquire into the conditions of know- 
ledge before it assumes to know Philosophy 
must be based on Critique or Theory of 
knowledge as opposed to dogmatism Thus 
we see that the Nyaya thinkers worked in the 
same spirit as the modern western philoso- 
phers since the time of Kant 

Now what is proof ? Proof consists in 
arriving at the right knowledge by the nght 
regulation of the knowing principle — 'the 
self or soul which knows— ;ajid by the nght 
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regulation of the -instruments of knowledge 
— ’eye, ear, taste, smell etc. 

' J1 Logic is a regulative science — it teaches 
“us how to regulate our power of observation 
and reasoning — it is the art of knowledge. 
jBiit we must bear in mind that all knowledge 
'comes ultimately from God and hence logic 
is nothing more than an art 1 of interpreting 
'what God has revealed to us in the Vedas. 
Thus w6 see that the Nyayaikas were the 
Schoolmen of India, for the Schoolmen 
held that in their Philosophy they were using 
the Logic of Aristotle simply to interpret 
the teachings contained in the scriptures. 

There are sixteen Podarthas or topics 
•With which Nyaya System begins. They are — 

i. Promana , means of knowledge. 

а. Promeya, objects of knowledge. 

3. Samasya, doubt. 

4. PrayojatWi purpose. 

5. Drisklanta, instance. 

б. Stddkar.ta, established truth. 

7. Avayava premisses. 

8 . Tarka* reasoning. 
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9. Ntrnayn , conclusion 

10 Vada, argumentation 

1 1 Jalpa, Sophistry 

12 Vttanda , wrangling, cavilling 

13 Hetvabhasa, fallacies ^ 

14 Ckhala, quibbles 

15 fa h, false analogies 

1 6 Ntgrahasthan, unfitness for arguing 

CHAPTER II 
Means of Knowledge 

Promana 

The Sources of fcnowldege are four viz — 
(c) Sensuous perception, or Prolyaksha 

( b ) Inference, or Anumana 

( c ) Analogy, or Upamana 

( d ) Testimony, or Sabda 

These four are the means or measures of 
knowledge We should now examine each 
of these But as we are dealing with the means 
and measures of knowledge we must first of 
all know what is 

Knowledge 

Knowledge consists in the possession of 
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true ideas of things and relations of things 
together with the belief that the ideas are 
true. Thus knowledge supposes ideas of 
things, or relations of things and of attri- 
butes ; it supposes the truth of these ideas 
and it supposes the consciousness of their 
truth i.e . belief. Thus idea, truth and belief 
are .the constituents of knowledge, and 
Logic aims at the knowlege of truth. But 
what is 

Troth. 

Thought is an intellectual activity — it is 
a process only — it is after all only a means to 
an end and that end is the attainment of 
truth. The end of Logic is to aid and guide 
thought in the attainment of the knowledge 
of truth. 

By truth we mean correspondence of our 
ideas or representations which we construct 
in our minds of things»and events of the world 
with the things and events themselves as they 
actually exist in the external world indepen- 
dent of our ideas or representations. Hence 
it is evident *hat the truth supposes that 



there must be a conscious principle or mind 
which is capable of knowing , it supposes 
that there must be a world of things and 
events existing in the external world inde- 
pendently of our mind and capable of being 
known and represented in terms of cons- 
ciousness , and it also supposes modes or 
forms of consciousness which are capable 
of representing the things and relations of 
the external world 

A distinction however has been drawn by 
the European philosohers between Empirical 
Truth and Metaphysical Truth Empirical 
Truth is correspondence of our ideas with 
actual and possible sensations , but sensa- 
tions are only states of our mind and conse- 
quently they can give us no knowledge of 
things as they exist apart from and mdepen 
dent pf our sensation Hence Metaphysical 
truth ts correspondence of our ideas with 
things as they are in themselves apart from 
our sensations 

But is metaphysical truth attainable ? 
If so, how far ? and in tvhar sense ? and by 
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what means ? — this is one of the most 
debated questions of Philosophy and Logic. 

. ' Now let us examine the sources of know- 
ledge. We have seen that Perception Infer- 
ence, Analogy and Testimony are the 
sources of knowledge. 

' Perception, or Protyakea. 

Perception is knowledge produced by 
direct contact beween a sense-organ and its 
corresponding object. Perception gives us 
presentations of objects in space. 

But is perception a simple process f The 
knowledge of a tree or a house which I 
derive by my sight seems at first sight as 
direct and as uncomplicated a process as any 
that we are aware of in our minds. Even 
Locke who was one of the first to begin 
to analyse it held it to be the first and 
simplest idea we have. 

As a matter of fact perception is an 
extremely complex operation. True it is 
that it is one of the earliest mental operation 
in the infant but adult perceptidn is a. great 
deal more developed than that of the baby. 
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Careful introspection will show that percep- 
tion includes the following stages — 

(а) Sensation — passive affection of the 
self occasioned by the object 
observed 

(б) Discrimination of the present sensa 

tion from other sensations, generic 
and specific 

(c) Assimilation of the present sensa* 
tion to other similar sensations 

(rf) Objectification of the sensation 
and (e) Localisation of the sensation 
Thus we see that perception is not a 
purely receptive operation and that in per- 
ception the thinking principle is not purely 
passive It is a complex process involving 
both presentative and representative elements 
The Nyayaikas do not enter into the question 
of the process of perception but holds that 
it is direct and intuitive 

Protyaksa is of six kinds — five arising 
from five sense-organs and one arising from 
manosa The -perception arising from the 
five s’ens e-organs we may calj external per- 
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ception as it gives us the ’ knowledge of the 
external world ; and perception arising from 
the" internal organ or mind may be called 
internal perception as it gives us the know- 
ledge of the mental world. 

These perceptions are cognitive — they 
give us knowledge of the qualities of their 
proper objects Taste, Smell, Touch, Sight 
and Ear and Mind are the senses and 
Savour, Odour, Touch, Colour, Sound and 
Mind are the respective objects of these 
senses Thus — 

(a) Auditory perception gives us the 
knowledge of Sabda or Sound ; 

(£) Tactual perception gives us the 
knowledge of Sparsa or touch , 

(r) Visual Perception gives us the 
knowledge of Rupa or colour , 

(d) Gustatory perception gives us the 
knowledge of Rasa or Savour j 
(<?) Olfactory perception gives us the 
knowledge of G and ha or odour. 

{J) Introspection gives • us the know* 
ledge of mind. 
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Now it will be seen that perception gives 
us knowledge only of singular facts ft 
gives us knowledge of the existence of 
something which is in direct contact lvith 
our organs and which have the attnbute or 
power of producing sensations in us.- Thus 
when 1 hear a sound, I perceive that some* 
thing exists, it is distinct from myself and it 
has the attnbute of sounding , and then I 
say ‘that is something sounding* , but if 
I recognise what that something is, £ 
say, 'that is the sound of the college 
bell ” 

Again it will be seen that perception is 
limited to present expenences , it gives us 
knowledge of what is present to us, of what 
directly affects us through our senses It 
can give us no knowledge of distant past 
and future and hence it fails to establish 
universal proposition It can tell us that 
this crow is black, that crow is black and the 
other crow is black but it cannot tell us 
that All crows are black and hence the 
necessity of 



, , , Inference or Azmnxaas- 

While perception gives us knowledge of 
singular facts and is limited to present 
experience, Inference gives us the knowledge 
of general truths and thereby helps tis to 
think of distant, past and future. Percep- 
tion supplies the materials for inference and 
hence perception comes first/ Perception 
gives us knowledge of particular facts 
and drom these particular facts as data we 
pass, by means of inference, to facts as yet 
unobserved. 

Inference or Anumana is of three kinds : — 

, i« Purvabat Anumana. 
a. Seshabat Anumana. 

3. Samanyato Drishta Anumana. 
Purvabat a Anumana proceeds from what 
was befere t,e. it proceeds from an antecedent. 
When the antecedent is known the consequent 
can be inferred for, the antecedent is the sign 
of the consequent witK which it is universally 
associated. This unconditional association is 
what is known as Vyapti— -its literal meaning 
is "pervasion qf one thing by another." 'When 
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the cause is know n we infer the effect It is 
an inference from the sign to what is signified 
thus seeing the cloud, ( Purba or Pnus ) 
we infer that it will ram Such inference 
from cause to effect is known Purvabat 
Anutnana 

Seshabat Anumana — It is an inference 
from the effect to cause Seeing the effect 
we can infer the cause of the effect Seeing 
the smoke we infer the existence of fire — 
here smoke is the effect and fire the 
cause 

Samanyota Dnsta Anumana — This is an 
inference from one thing to another when they 
are constantly seen together If it so happens 
that whenever there is A there is B, we can 
infer the existence of A from the existence of 
B or we can infer the existence of B from 
the existence of A Thus we can infer the 
tail of a beast by seeijig its horn It is a 
beast because it has tail and it has horn be- 
cause it is a beast Peacocks are screaming 
and therefore it will rain, for, we have seen 
that whenever peacocks scream«it rains 
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Comparison or Cpamana 
Besides perception and inference there is 
another source of knowledge known as Upa- 
raana It consists in the recognition of 
likeness — jt consists in classing a thing with 
like thing previously known Suppose I have 
been told that Gavaya is like a cow , If it so 
happens that I see an animal which resembles 
a cow but not a cow, I then infer that it is a 
Gav aya 

Testimony or Sabda 

Sabda may mean two things — it may 
mean the percept of one worthy to be trusted 
or it may mean a right percept It may refer 
either to visible or invisible objects Who 
are worthy to be trusted? JRishis and Aryas 
and even MIechhas (barbarians) are worth} 
to be trusted provided they be well informed 

CHAPTER III 
OBJECTS OP KNOWLEDGE 
Promeya. 

We have seen that Preception, Inference, 
Analogy aed Testimony are the sources of 
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knowledge, but knowledge implies an object 
which is known Hence the question arises 
what is the object of knowledge ? There 
are twelve objects of knowledge viz , Atman, 
Sarira, Indnya, Artha, Buddhi, Menas, Pro- 
bntti,', Dosha, Pretyabhaba, Phal, Duksha and 
Apabarga We should now proceed to exam 
me each of these objects of knowledge 

Self or Soul ( Atman ) 

Desire, hatred, will knowing, pleasure and 
pain are the characteristics of Atman or Soul 
No mention is made of Paramatman in the 
Nyaya System 

The question arises How can self be an 
ohjpct of knowledge ? Do we not attain know- 
ledge and perform action through our 
Jnanendnyas and Karmendriyas , do we not 
enjoy pleasure and endure pain through our 
body, do we not judge and deliberate by our 
Buddhi ? If so, whereindies the necessity of 
soul ? Are we to understand by soul that it 
is bod) indriya and buddhi t Or is it some- 
thing beyond and above these things f 

True it is that our sense orgafis give rise 
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to our knowing ; that our active organs to our 
•willing and our body to our feeling, but 
feeling, willing and knowing these are the 
states of mind — they constitute the stream 
of consciousness — they are called mental 
phenomena. We cannot think of states and 
activities without thinking at the same time 
of something of which they are the states 
and activities ; we cannot think of feeling, 
thinking and willing without thinking of 
something which feels thinks and wills and 
that something is what we call soul. 

Now what is the nature of this self ? An 
analysis of consciousness will reveal to us re- 
garding the nature of self that 

(f) The self is the agent or subject of 
its states and processes. There is 
no awareness of its changingstates 
without awareness of the self or 
subject* of which they are the 
states. 

(2) That the self is permanent, ft 
is a single permanent .principle; 

*it manifests itself to itself in a 
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connected system of states and 
activities r it remains one and the 
same identical principle through 
all successive states, and it 
connects to gether all the succes- 
sive states into the unity of a 
single mental life 

It may be said that this continuity of 
consciousness may be suspended by the 
interruptions or time gaps or by the abrupt 
breaks in the content of the thought But it 
must be remembered that time gaps cannot 
break the continuity of consciousness, for 
the self always remains identical with itself 
The self before the sleep and the self after 
the sleep are identical — time gap can not break 
the continuity of self in twain The present 
thought of a person after sleep although no} 
ignorant of the time gap, regards itself as 
continuous with the past thought of himself 
His present consciousness and his past are, 
so to say parts of the same self Again, the 
change of consciousness from one state to 
another fs never absolutely abrupt Does not 
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a voluminous thunder crashing rend m twain 
the continuity of consciousness upon which 
it abruptly breaks 9 The answ er must be in 
the negative Is not the feeling of the 
thunder is also the feeling of silence as just 
gone Do we hear the thunder, pure and 
simple, or the thunder-breaking upon silence 
and-contrasfmg with it 9 

Sanra or Body 

The second object of knowledge is Sarira 
or body Body is the seat of action, of the 
senses and of the objects of the senses Can 
we identify body with Atman ? Goutoma says 
we cannot, for then with the annihilation 
of body there will be an annihilation of 
the consequences of good and evil deeds — 
the consequences of good and evil deeds 
would cease to follow the self through an 
endless series of births and rebirths 

As every mental ^process has as its con- 
dition a bodily process — a change in the 
central nervous system and, more particu 
larly in the central cortex, knowledge must 
have boay as one of its object Mind and 
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body are independent things, each capable 
of influencing and of being influenced by 
the other We cry because we are griev- 
ed , we fail to think clearly because we 
have taken too heavy a dinner , we feel pain 
because we have got wounds 

Sense organs or Indnyas 

The third object of knowledge is the 
Sense-organs or Indnyas Indriyas are 
those sense organs which are specially 
adapted to receive stimuli from the external 
world and thereby to perceive the qualities 
of the external world The study of the 
self necessitates the study of the body but 
to study body it is necessary that we should 
study the sense organs of which it is 
composed 

There are five sense organs viz eye, ear, 
taste, touch, smell These organs are diffe- 
rent from the Atman ^Through the ear we. 
perceive sound , through the eye, colour , 
through the nose, smell , through the touch 
warmth, and through the tongue, taste. 
Thus it is clear that each organ perceives 
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its own object But Atman perceives all 
these objects, all these impressions, via 
taste, colour etc at the same time and in 
the same object As each of these senses has 
its own object peculiar to itself and while 
it is possible for the ^tman to perceive all 
the objects of all the senses at the same 
time and in the same object, it is evident 
that Atman is different from the Indrijas 

Objects of the Senses or .Artha 
Artha is the fourth object of knowledge 
Artha we mean the meanings and objects 
of the senses We have seen that each 
sense has its object The senses draw their 
origin and their perceptions from their ele- 
ments from which they are supposed to arise 
These elements are earth, water, light, air 
and ether Earth is the element from which 
our nose perceives its object, odour , water 
is the element from wjnch our taste perceives 
its object, savour , light is the element from 
which our vision draws its object, colour , air 
is the element from which o&r skin perceives 
its object, toach , and ether is the element 
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from which our ear perceives its object, 
sound Thus odour savour, colour, touch and 
sound are the objects of our senses 

There are five kinds of sensation : Visual 
sensation giving us the knowledge of colour 
which comes from light , auditory sensations 
giving us the knowledge of sound which 
has its source in ether, olfactory sensations 
giving us the knowledge of odour which has 
its origin m earth , gustatory sensations 
giving us the knowledge of savour which 
comes from water • and cutaneous sensa- 
tions giving us the knowledge of touch 
which is derived from air No mention 
is made of organic sensations 

Buddhi or Understanding 
The fifth object is knowledge, Buddhi — 
Buddhi is knowledge or apprehension of any- 
thing For instance, when I enjoy pleasure, 

I am conscious of the feeling pleasure and it 
is Buddhi which gives me this knowledge 
Buddhi is* of two kinds — Anubhava and 
Smarana Anubhava consists m forming 
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ideas of things and Smarana consists m 
remembering things and events as previously 
experienced 

Manas or Mind 

The sixth pbject of proof is Manas or 
m nd It is very difficult to define Manas 
Generally speaking it is the central organ 
of perception It arranges perceptions 
which appear m the field of consciousness 
either simultaneously or in quick succession 
into percepts or concepts Manas or mind 
must not be confounded with the self or 
Atman Manas, like the five senses, is an 
instrument of knowledge 

Thus we see that there are five percep 
tions of colour, taste, smell touch, and 
sound with their five causes light water, 
earth air and ether and to this another organ 
ois Manas — the central organ of perception 
— is added Manas Receives perceptions 
conveyed b} the five sense-organs and 
arranges and elaborates them into percepts 
and concepts 

Manas is different from Buddhi Per 
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ceptions arise in the field of consciousness 
and Buddhi takes each of them one b) one, 
so to say, feels it and derives knowledge 
regarding it 

Probntti or Activity 

The seventh object of knowledge is Pro- 
bntti or activity. Activity or will is the 
effort either of Sanra, body, or of Buddhi 
understanding, or of Bakya voice. To pro- 
duce an action either of body or of under- 
standing or of voice an effort is necessary 
and this putting forth of effort is what we 
call will or activity 

Probntti is of two kinds — “Shuvarupa ’ 
and “Ashuvarupa ' Probntti which is condu- 
cive to good action is known as “Shabha 
nipa Probntti and when \t is conducive to 
bad action, it is known as ‘Ashubharupa ’ 

Dosha or Faults 

The eighth object of knowlege is Dosha 
or fault Those which cause or produce 
Probntti, are known as Dosha or Faults 
Dosha is of three kinds — . 
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(a) Riga — strong determination to 
perform an action,*^ ‘I must do 
this/ 

(&) Dvesha — Knowledge of some in- 
jury O to myself which pre\ents 
me from performing an action or 
knowledge which prompts me to 
cause injury to others, is known 
as Dtesha 

( c ) Moha — Knowledge which js false 
or fallacious is known as Moha 
Thus it is seen that Raga, Dvesha, and 
Moha are the three sources of Probritti 

Pretyabhaba or Transmigration 

The ninth object of knowledge is Pretya 
bhaba or Transmigration 1 e t existence after 
death in another world There is death 
after life and life after death and this sue 
cession of life and death is the law of nature 
Death and life are inevitable to man so long 
he has not succeeded in freeing himself from 
this bondage by the attainment of true know- 
ledge. V 
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Phil a or Howards 

The tenth object of knowledge is Phala 
or rewards which are the results produced 
by faults and by actions consequent on them 
But all actions are ultimately products e of 
either pleasure or pain and hence rewards 
may be explained as consciousness of pleasure 
and pain All actions ultimately result in 
either pleasure or pain Such result is 
known as Mukhya Phala and results other 
than this are known as Gouna Phala 

Duhkha or Pain 

The eleventh object of knowledge is Duh 
kha or pain That, the absence of which is 
ahvavs desirable by man is pain — it is cha 
racterised by vexation 

Madhyamikas hold that there are three 
kinds of Duhkha — Adhyatmika, Adhibhautica 
and Adhtdaibika — intrinsic extrinsic and 
dunne 


Apabarga or Pinal Boautitudo 

.The last object of knowledge is Apavarga 
or Final Beautitude which* means the total 
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annihilation of pain and this total annihilation 
of pain is the object of the Nyaya system. 

Thus having enumerated the sources of 
knowledge and the objects of knowledge we 
norv proceed tQ mention only the remaining 
topics. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Other Topics 
Samasaya or Doubt. 

Doubt arises when we recognise in one 
and the same object various attributes oppos- 
ed to one another. When In dark we see a 
rope doubt arises as to whether it is a snake 
or a rope. 

Prayojan or motive. 

The object, desire of which gives rise to 
an activity is known as motive t. e. Prayojan. 
Every action implies an end, whenever we 
perform an action, we perform it for the 
attainment of an end and what that end can 
be but pleasure or annihilation of pain f 
But it is not poasible for us to attain an end 
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without attaining the means that are neces- 
sary for its realisation. Hence it follows that 
the means is as much a motn e to an action 
as the end is, and the end as motive is 
known as Mukkha Prayojan gnd the means 
as motive is known as Gauna Prayojan. 

The next topics are Dnstanta or 
Example, and Siddhanta or Tenets 

The statements which are accepted as 
true by the authors of the Shastras are 
known as Siddhantas — they are — 

' a) Sarba Tantra Siddhanta that which is 
accepted by all the Shastras, by the 
opposer and the opposed as well 
(£) Prati Tantra Siddhanta — that which 
is accepted by some and rejected 
by the rest — that which is accep- 
ted either by the opposer or by the 
opposed but not by both the opposer 
and the oppoged 

(c) Adhikarana Siddhanta — when the proof 
of a certain thing gives rise to the 
proof of another thing with which it 
s concomitant When God is proved 
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as the creator of the universe it is 
also proved that he is the destrojer 
of it, because where there is ere a 
tion there must be destruction also 
(d) Abhynpagnma Siddhanta—whefl ob 
servation helps us in proving a thing 
when no particular mention of it 
is made m the Sutras Fof in 
stance, it is not mentioned in the 
Sutras that mind is an organ but 
bj observation we see that we can 
attribute to mind the function of 
organs 

Avajavas or Premisses 
The members of a s)llogism are known 
ns Avayavas They are fiv e in number — 

(«) Protfgna, Assertion 
(6) Hetu, Reason 

(c) Udaharana or Nidarsana, Instance 

(d) Upanaya, AppVcation 

(e) Nigamana, Conclusion 

We see smoke on the mountain and 
infer that there is fire “The mountain is 
fiery ’ is the* conclusion Let us analyse 
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the process which enables us to arm cat 
such »conclusion Why the mountain is 
fiery ? Because it smokes But because it 
smokes therefore it has fire, how dojouknow 
this > Wherever we have seen smoke we 
have seen fire 3s in the case of kitchen 
hearths and the like. Now when jou see 
smoke on the mountain jou will admit that 
it is fiery Hence the process of inference 
consists of the following steps — 

1 The mountain has fire — 

Pratigna or assertion 

2 Because it has smoke — 

Hctu or reason 

3 Look at the kitchen hearth and 
remember the Vjapti between smoke 
and fire — 

Udaharanor Nidirsma Instance 
4. And the mountain has smoke — 
Upan*i)a or Application 
S Therefore it has fire— 

Nigamana or conclusion 
Tarka consists tn refuting an assertion 
It means a rtductio ad absurauvt When 
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a person sees smoke on a hill but still refuses 
to admit that »t is due to fire, thereupon !?e 
is made to see that if the hill were without 
fire, it would of necessity be without smoke 
The next topic is Nimajaor ascertain- 
ment Then comes Yada or argumenta 
lion ft consists in putting forth objections 
and meeting them bj either part) — the 
( opposer and the opposed both caring for 
truth on!) Jalpa or sophistical wrangling 
consists on the other hand, in attacking an 
established truth not by fair means but by 
foul means Jati is futiht), arising from 
false analogies Chhala is quibbling and 
lastly Nigrahasthan, unfitness for discussion 
A man who does not understand a subject or 
misunderstands it but still continues to 
argue, renders himself liable to reproof 

Thus we see that these are the sixteen 
topics with which the Nyaya System deals 
But the question arises that if the system 
deals with such topics as soul, body, volition 
sin, pain &c why should it be called the 
Nyaya-System, when Nyaya or Eogic or 



Teasomng forms only an insignificant part of 
the topics with which the system deals ? To 
determine the destiny of soul is the aim of 
philosophy but its destiny cannot be deter- 
mined mthout the full and perfec^ knowledge 
of all these things and reasoning is a neces- 
sary means to such knowledge Hence Logic 
nhicn is the art of reasoning gives man light 
to discover the truth of those things, the 
knowledge of which is, the only means to 
salvation and hence it is that Logic is called 
“the lamp of all the sciences n Therefore it 
is called the Nyaya System for the same 
reason for which the philosophy of Kant 
is called the Critical Philosophy Karft 
based his philosophy on criticism of know- 
ledge and therefore called it the Critical 
Philosophy , so also the Nyaiyikas ground 
their philosophy on Logic and therefore 
call it the Nyaya System or Logical 
Philosophy 



CHAPTER V 
Nirvana 

The N>ai)aikas hold that the true means 
of attaining salvation is the knowledge of 
truth Knowledge of truth delivers man 
from evil or pain and thereby enables him to 
attain the ultimate end and good 

They hold with Socrates and Plato that 
perfection of state can be attained by 
means of virtue But what is virtue ? Virtue 
is nothing but knowledge Perfection de 
pends on virtue which is or depends on 
knowledge Socrates preached the doctrine 
that the more a man thinks the more he 
knows and the more he knows the better 
he acts and that the moral value of our 
acts is directly proportional to our knowledge 
of them No one is voluntarily wicked and 
wickedness is the fruit of ignorance 

Now it is said that virtue is knowledge 
But may we not raise the objection 
Does liberation from the evils of existence 
issue immediately on this knowledge being 
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attained ? Is salvation the direct and 
immediate and unconditional result of 
knowledge But if such be the case then 
how is it that may knows what is bad, yet 
does it — he knows what is good yet he does 
not perform it ? Tha answer is *that it is 
not possible for man to do the worse 
even when he knows the better As a 
matter of fact it is not the presence of 
knowledge but rather absence of it which 
makes him perform bad actions The want 
of knowledge has implanted in us a variety 
of permanent effects and before the final 
end can be realised these permanent effects 
have to be removed one after another But 
how to remove these permanent effects which 
serve as obstructions to our way to improve 
ment ? It is the absence of knowledge which 
has created these obstacles and it is know 
ledge alone which can destroy them 
What are the obstacles which ignorance has 
produced and what are they which knowledge 
can remove ? They are pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions % 
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Paffl 

Pirfn is direct I> due to our birth We 
are born as finite and imperfect beings and 
we are constantl) being acted on and 
influenced the surrounding world in which 
we are placed We always struggle to adapt 
ourselves to the circumstances which are 
constantly changing and this constant 
is the constant source of pain 
Here we are at the mere) of the surrounding 
circumstances, we are dependent em them 
and the feeling of dependence can in no naj 
be the source of pleasure 

Birth, 

Thus we see that btrth is the cause of 
pain but birth again arises from actii ity — 
birth is the result of actmt) Activity is 
an effort on the part of the self to presen e 
its indiiidual finite existence in this world 
of finite things — it is an effort of self 
conservation and this effort continues to 
exist not onfy through this life but through 
all lues after it , and this effort tt iS which 
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make? the soul to be born again and again 
through successive eitstences, like a revolv- 
ing wheel. 

Activity. 

This effort of seff-conservatkm is the 
result of faults, defects or deficiencies. 
Activity consists in putting forth effort or 
energy , but why should we put forth our 
effort, why should we e\ert ourselves ? We 
make an effort simply to escape from our 
faults from our defectne state and to amve 
at a state which is more perfect, which is 
more desirable 

Faults 

Fault again is the necessary result 
of ignorance. False notion is the cause of 
faults Because weha\e false notions, be- 
cause we are ignorant of truths, therefore 
we commit faults and mistakes The most 
fundamental form of ignorance is the foolish 
belief that evils of individual existence can 
be o\ercome by the continual struggle of 
self-con’servation — the foolish belief that the 
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more we struggle to adapt ourseUes to needs 
and demands of circumstances the more 
shall we suceeed in destroying the evils our 
life is beset with, but adapt ourselves we can 
not to the circumstances because they are 
in constant change 


Ignorance 

Thus we see that ignorance gives rise to 
faults, faults give nse to activity, activity 
to birth and birth to pain These are the 
obstacles of life ff you wish to annihilate 
pain, jou must free yourself from birth, for, 
birth is the cause of pain f if jou wash to 
annihilate jour birth, you must annihilate 
your activity for activitj is the cause of birth, 
if you wish to keep j ourself aloof from acti 
vity, j ou must do awaj with the faults and 
defects, for the) alone give nse to activity 
if j ou wish to escap& from faults you must 
escape from ignorance, for ignorance is the 
cause of faults But how Jo escape from 
ignorance ? 
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Knowledge is the only means which 
remo\es these obstructions because it gives 
us an insight into the true nature of soul 
and the world of finite things, it gne* us 
an insight into the true relation of soul and 
the world •* and it gives us an insight into 
the nature and cause of pain Thus know* 
ledge corrects false notions for perfect 
knowledge will give us to understand that 
the body and its interests and the affairs of 
this world are not realities Knowledge 
corrects our faults or sms, for perfect know- 
ledge will enable us to know that the good of 
the body is not the good of the soul It is 
ignorance which makes us think of the good 
of the body as the good of the soul and this 
false notion gives rise to desire, stupidity, 
passion anger, injury, theft, falsehood, male- 
volence and all forms gf sinful activity which 
produce guilt or demerit Knowledge at first 
accomplishes only a partial transformation of 
human nature — it produces alms giving, 
saving of others, truthfulness, benevolence 
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■&c These are virtues, no doubt, but 
the) are partial, because the) are forms of 
actiut) and therefore include an effort of 
elf- con sen at ion, a striving to exist and 
thereb) continue to promote rebirth, and pain 
is thus prolonged and the soul still goes on 
through a senes of existences Thus these 
half virtues cannot arrest the course of birth 
and rebirth 

But at last the wise man comes to see 
through all this illusion, understands the 
absolute truth and begins to understand that 
pain, birth activ it), faults and false notions — 
at the successive annihilation of each there 
is the annihilation of the next preceding it 
With absolute knowledge false notions dis 
appear and along with them the faults are 
removed and with them activ it) Ceases and 
the cessation of activ it) stops rebirth and 
with it pam ceases to # exist, and with the 
cessation of pam comes final blesseaness 
the ultimate end 

Thus we see that ignorance* builds up the 
obstacles between soul and its blessedness. 
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and knowledge breaks don n each of these 
oitl. after another But what is the meaning of 
this Ninanaor cessation of pain ? It seems to 
involve in some soose cessation of birth and 
therb) of finite existence # Does it then 
impi) a total annihilation of conscious being ? 
Does it impi) a falling back into the sleep of 
nothingness as Schopenhauer assumes ? 

Schopenhauer 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer is a 
peculiar combination of Fichnan idealism 
with Schelhngian realism We are here 
concerned however with his practical Philo 
soph} Evil is nothing accidental but has 
its origin in the Absolute Will itself tu 
in its abandoning its original state of rest, 
inertia inactivity It abandoned this or- 
gmal state of mactmty and entered on a 
mad career of activity and thereby resolved 
itself into a world of finite things and finite 
wills The blind effort of absolute will com 
mumcates itself to finite minds and finite 
life becomes a mad struggle te attain an end 
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Avhich cannot be attained and that >end is 
happiness or conscious blessedness ,As in 
the Njaya Sjtem ue find there are obstacles 
between soul and its blessedness, so here 
also there are obstacles known as metaphysi 
ca! and moral evils Finite wills make a 
desperate effort to attain individual happi 
ness , they blindly enter into competition 
with one another and thereby destroy one 
another's happiness Thus they defeat 
there own purpose by rendering the attain 
ment of happiness impossible Not only so, 
but the end for which they struggle is, by 
its very nature, altogether unattainable 
The very existence of consciousness is painful, 
for consciousness must be the consciousness 
of limitation, of defect, of want and where 
there is defect or want there must be parn 
If there were no limitation there would be 
no consciousness , nence limitation there 
must be for the existence ot consciousness 
and hence consciousness must of necessity 
be painful , if it were to cease to be such, 
it would cease tp be consciousness 
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Therefore it follows that finite life is 
essentially and hopelessly evil both morally 
and metaphysically Is there then any 
redemption — any means of escaping from 
the misery of existence into a state of 
rest— Moksha or Nirvana ? The answer is m 
the affirmative and is the same as the 
answer of the Nyaiyaika to the same question 
Redemption is possible only by putting a 
stop to individual existence and therby com- 
ing back to the original repose of the one 
universal will But how to annihilate indi 
vidual existence, how to go back to its on 
ginal state of repose ? When finite wills 
become generally con\inced of the hopeless- 
ness and wickedness of their individual 
existence, then all striving and there 
fore all production of finite existences 
would cease and all finite existences 
would fall back into* the unity and repose 
of the absolute will in its original condition 
and this is the real Nirvana, the highest 
good^to be striven for 

Thu° the will evolves the* intellect and it 
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senes as a light to guide it tovvords the 
highest good vis perfect blessedness This 
highest good, oivmg to false notions, appears 
at first to consist of happy consciousness and 
it seems to be cttamable by means of finite 
conscious individualities A time however, 
comes at last, when intellect finds all these 
to be an illusion and the disillusion of finite 
wills bj means of intellect extends at last 
to absolute will and produces the universal 
negation of striving and thereby of life 

Perhaps the N>ai>atkas mean to maintain 
that the loss of finite individual existence 
leaves behind it still conscious but happier 
form of existence — an existence which is not 
bound down to an> particular place or time, 
which is general and universal But would 
not this also imply absorption of the indivi- 
dual into a univ ersal consciousness ? If the 
individual consciousness be absorbed into the 
universal consciousness would there then be 
any continuity between the consciousness of 
the individual and that of the universal mind 
in which it is « contained f Does not this 
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absorption imply total annihilation of indi 
\idual consciousness ? But is it not a fact 
that the Nyaijaihas maintain the individuality 
of the soul m some sense 

What is the nature of soul ? What is its 
ultimate fate ? These are the questions 
which have attracted constant attention of 
all philosophers of all places and ages 
Thales ascribed soul to magnets and 
declared that the whole world was full of 
souls The essenttal nature of individual 
souls was sought at first m that which had 
been recognised as the moving principle in 
the whole Anaximenes found it m air 
Heraclitus and Parmenides m fire, Leucippus 
in the fiery atoms and Anaxagoras in the 
world moving rational substance, the nous 
Empedocles regarded soul as a substance 
which streams through the living body, and 
the blood Diogenes of Apolloma held that 
the essence of the soul consisted in the air 
mixed with the blood The Pythagoreans 
conceived the moving principle of the world 
as Obe but this One could nqt be considered 
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as the same Vrith the individual sou! In the 
atomistic systems the sou! consists on!) 
of atoms According to Democritus the soul 
consists of the same atoms which constitute 
also the essenge of fire— the) are the finest, 
smoothest, and the most mobile Plato speaks 
of the two-fold aspect of sou! It is, one the 
one hand, the hung element, it is moved 
of itself and it moves other things It is, on 
the other hand, that which perceives, knows 
and wills Therefore sou! as the principle 0/ 
life and of motion belongs to the lower world 
of Becoming , it is here that it perceives 
and directs its desires towards objects of the 
senses The same soul bj its true know 
ledge of the Ideas also partakes m the 
higher reality of abiding Being Hence an 
intermediate position must be assigned to it 
between the two worlds Here for the first 
time, personal immortality is brought forward 
by Plato in the Western Philosophj With 
Aristotle there are three souls The vegita 
live soul is the first form of organic life , it 
forms the mechanical and chemical change* 
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to the purposive functions of assimilation and 
propagtion The animal soul is susceptible 
of pleasure and pain , it strives for an 
agreeable impression upon it and shuns the 
contrary , its constitutive charaeteristics are 
spontaneous motion in space and sensation 
The human soul possesses the endowments 
of animal life and in addition to these 
possesses the faculty of knowledge or reason 
When soul is sensation, imagination, memory 
and will, it suffers the fate of all earthly 
things and it is perishable When soul is 
the active intellect, when it is the pure 
reason, and when it conceives the universal 
and the divine, it enjojs the privilege of 
immortalit) The Stoics hold that the 
individual soul is pneuma fierj breath , 
it is the vital force of the body , it holds 
together and rules the flesh The individual 
soul is only a part of ihe universal World 
Soul This World Soul determines its 
nature and its activity It is con substantial 
with the divine Pneuma and dependent upon 
it As* regards the individual immortality 
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various *iens are current in the schools, 
some recognise the duration of all souls 
until the time of the unuersal conflagration 
and others resene this for the wise onlj 
The Epicureans hold that soul is a fiery 
atmospheric breath and the> also try to 
draw a distinction between the rational and 
irrational parts of the soul The Alexandrians 
emphasised not only the pure spirituality and 
incorporeality of God but likewise the incor 
poreahty of the individual soul For Plotinus 
the soul is out and out doubled It is the 
higher soul when sunk into the blissful con 
templation of the Ideas and as formatne 
power it is the lower soul Leibnitz speaks 
of it as ‘monad’ and Locke calls it a blank 
tablet Immortality of soul is a necessary 
postulate with Kant 

CHAPJER VI 
Snares of the TTyaya System 
‘‘Absolute abolition of pain is the only 
Suramura bonum’ 1 holds the Nayaja System 
But is this absolute summum bonum at all 
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attainable? It is as much beyond the reach 
of man as the treacle of the elbow is beyond 
that of the tongue The Nyaiyaikas would 
meet this objection by saying that all 
the schools of phtlosophy agi^e in regard- 
ing abolition of pain as the great end and 
pain cannot exist without the activity of 
the individual, for, we have seen that so 
long there is actiuty there is pain There- 
fore when the Madhyamikas hold that libera- 
tion consists in the abolition of soul, they 
accept the Nyaya principle of the cessation 
of pain, for, with the cessation of soul, 
activity must cease and with it pain which 
necessarily follows from activity It is 
maintained by the Madhyamikas that abo- 
lition of pain is only possible when the soul 
is abolished , hence to escape from pain it 
is necessary to abolish soul But this 
theory of them caiyiot be mamtaired 
What is Soul ? Wp ma) take it either in 
the empirical sense or m the metaphysical 
sense Empirically speaking it is a senes 
of conscious states and processes — an aggre 
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gate of feeling, thinking and billing Met? 
physically speaking it is something which 
is different therefrom — something which 
feels, thinks and wills Feeling cannot 
feel itself, thinking cannot think itself and 
willing cannot will itself, therefore there 
must be a subject which feels, thinks, and 
wills, and self is this subject If self be 
taken in the empirical sense as the senes 
of conscious states, the Nysiyaikas have got 
nothing to say for, these states are e\anes- 
cent and they are the causes of activity and 
thereby of rebirth which is the cause of 
pain. Hence destruction of the cogmtne 
efforts will give rise to the destruction of 
activity which is the cause of rebirth and 
thereby of pain. But if it be understood 
in the metaphysical sense as substance or 
subject then its abolition is impossible, 
at least is not desirable. Annihilation of 
pain is the summum bonum but suirnnum- 
bonum for whom ? It must be the summum- 
bonum of the self? It is' the self which 
stmes to attain it ft is the self in which 
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the summum bonum is realised But if such 
self be destroyed what value the summum 
bonum can possibly have had ? Thus we 
see that there is no reason to^assert that 
cessation of pain is an impossible task when 
we see that it can be abolished only if we 
succeed m arresting the course of rebirth 
by annihilating activity 

Again it may be urged, why not say with 
the Jog'u.haras and the Soutrantikas that the 
summum bonum is pure intelligence intelli- 
gence as it is when it isabsorbed into universal 
intelligence? But such absorption requires 
means, and what can be the means of it 
if not intelligence ? Moreover such absorp- 
tion of soul is altogether meaningless for 
such absorption of soul means loss of soul 
altogether \Vh«*n soul becomes absorbed 
into the universal soul, what remains of the 
individual soul ? If liberation of soul means 
delivery from limits and absorption into the 
infinite then \t would cease to be soul in the 
former Sense, for, the former self is limited 
and individual, while the latter t e soul 
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after liberation, is infinite and universal The 
Nyaiyaikas seem then to assume that when 
all feelings hive been destroyed, when all 
efforts have been removed, the soul still 
continues to retain some kind of individuality 
The Jamas describe that liberation of the 
soul consists in deliverance from obstructions, 
but uhat do they mean by obstructions ? Do 
the) mean dement and error, false notions 
and faults ? If so, the Nyatyaikas agree with 
them and grant their theory But if they 
mean, as the y seem to mean, that body is the 
true obstruction and that liberation is the 
escaping of the soul from its body with which 
it is connected, then the Nyayaikas find no 
way to agree with them What is soul apart 
from body ? Either it has form or it is with 
out any form If it has a particular form 
then it must have parts and if it has parts 
then it must be perishable and if it be 
perishable, then what the soul has done in 
this life will also perish wjth it and thence 
there will be no reward or punishment after 
death, and what one endures or enjoys can 
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have no connection with what he has done 
in a past life We cannot help without 
believing in a future life 

Future Life 

We are endowed with nfbral principles 
and feelings We can judge, of ourselves, 
what is right and what is wrong This 
judgment is not a cold and unmoving con- 
clusion but it is accompanied with feeling 
of approbation or disapprobation Now, 
whence arises this feeling? When we perform 
any good and virtuous action we feel satis 
faction Whence comes this inward glow of 
satisfaction ? When we perform any wrong 
or unworthy action we feel the pang of 
compunction and remorse Whence comes 
this pang ? Do they not proceed from the 
belief and conviction that good conduct 
deserves ana will obtain approbation and 
reward, while vicious* conduct deserves and 
will receive condemnation and punishment 1 
Our conscience exercises judgement within 
us blit the \01ce of this conscience is mean 
ingless without a reference to a higher 
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tribunal and stricter reckoning The feelings 
of satisfaction or of remorse which we now 
experience are indications and beginnings of 
what we may hereafter be called to suffer or 
to enjoy e 

God has given us conscience — a faculty 
which enables us to distinguish between 
right and wrong and He has endowed us with 
a susceptibility of suitable emotions arising 
from the discernment of nght and wrong 
When God has given us such faculty and 
such susceptibility, it is impossible to assume 
that He himself should remain insensible to 
the distinction between good and evil ft 
is therefore quite natural that we should 
expect, in the government of the world, God 
should manifest his love of virtue by reward 
ing the virtuous and He should manifest 
his hatred of vice by punishing the vicious 
But if soul be perishable as it must be if 
we assume that it has parts, then there can 
be no continuity between present and past, 
between present and future — there c^n be 
no moral order In the world 
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If it be argued that soul has form but no 
parts, then it agrees with the definition of 
atom, for atom is that which has form with- 
out parts , and as the attributes of atom are 
imperceptible to the senses so^lso those of 
the soul 

Again, if it be assumed, that soul has no 
form, then what warrant the Jamas have to 
speak of it as “escaping from bod) ’, when 
such phrase implies position in space and 
time and therefore form ? 

We conclude, therefore that in seeking 
liberation, the obstruction which the soul nas 
to o\ercome is not merel) the burden of the 
body but of something more 

The Charvakas hold that dependence on 
the will of other persons is the only bondage 
and true liberation consists in freeing one’s 
self from such bondage which is undesirable 
and hence painful But*that such liberation 
is not possible follows from the very nature 
of man To be independent of man is 
to live, an isolated life which is impossible 
“It »s as true that man is dependent upon 
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hjs fellows as that a limb is dependent upon 
the bod} It would be absurd to ask 
what would be the properties of a man who 
was not a product of the race, as to ask 
what would* be the properties of a leg not 
belonging to an animal , or to ask what 
would be the best type of man without 
considering his place in society, as to ask 
what would be the best kind of leg without 
asking whether it belonged to a hare or a 
tortoise’* “The individual owes his indivi 
duality not merel} to the relation in which he 
stands to society, but also to the relation in 
which he stands to nature This position in 
nature is part of his individuality just as 
much as his position m society’ ''The 
individual is not less vitally related to society 
than the hand or foot to the body Nor is 
it merety that each indiv idual is dependent 
for life and protection upon society, as the 
hand or foot is dependent for its nourish- 
ment upon the bod}, but he is dependent on 
his relation to society for the particular form 
of his indiviSuahty It is the function it 
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performs in virtue of its special place in the 
organism which makes the hand a hand and 
the foot a foot fn the same way it is the 
place and function in society which makes 
the individual what he is" 5 Tt follows, 
therefore that all earthly existence involves 
dependence of one person on another and 
there is no escape from being either servant 
or master in some degree Dependence 
there must be and such dependence may be 
increased or diminished but it can never be 
destrojed, and true summum bonum is that 
which can neither be increased nor dimi- 
nished Hence the true summum bonum is 
something which i« quite different from 
what the Charvakas maintained 

The Sankhjas hold that there are two 
self-e\istent substances — Soul and Nature 
The> are essentially independent and distinct 
and unconnected The aim of the Sankhya 
Systi m is to make impossible human pain 

• Stephen D Arty 
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by arresting the course of transmigration 
which it professes to accomplish by means 
of science as consisting of a thorough know- 
ledge of the developed principle or the world, 
of the undeveloped principle or nature, and 
of the soul '* The soul entered into nature 
from eternity, and derives from nature the 
senses and powers which form its primarily 
incorporeal organisation or its primitive 
body, from which the present body of its 
visible mode of existence is to be distin 
guished, as having arisen m time In this 
union of nature and spirit all actn ity and 
change belongs only to the former, the soul 
maintaining the position of a quiet spectator 
and remaining in itself There also what 
binds the spirit to nature is a mere deception 
or blindness , these are the sources of the 
spirit's suffering under changing circums- 
tances which though in reality foreign to it 
it regards as its own As soon as it sees 
through this delusion, and knows itself in its 
difference from nature and its unchangeable 
simplicity, the charm, which bound it to the 
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world of sense is broken , it has become in- 
wardly free or redeemed ” In short, libera- 
tion of soul consists in soul’s becoming 
separate again and free from the influence of 
nature, as it was originally a 

But the question arises — Is it soul that 
tries to separate itself from matter or is it 
matter that tries to separate itself from soul ? 
Wherein lies the cognition of the difference 
of soul and matter — the cognition which is 
the means of liberation ? Does it he in 
matter or m soul ? It cannot be the 
soul which tries to separate itself from 
matter, for, the Sankhyas hold that it is 
unchangeable When it discovers that it 
is in contact with matter, and when it 
comes to know that this contact is the source 
of its misery and when it struggles to free 
itself from matter, then activity is implied on 
its part, but can there be any activity with 
out a change 7 And does not this struggle 
imply a change — change from ignorance to 
knowledge, from quiescence to agitation? 
But how can there be a change in a thing 



which is itself unchangeable v Change is in 
consistent with the very nature of soul 

Nor can it be nature which tries to ex 
tncate itself from soul, for, the Sanhhyas hold 
that nature itself is unintelligent and uncons 
cious , it is subject to no influence outside of 
itself, and whether it be active or inactive it 
must be so spontaneously and not conscious 
Iy If it be inactive spontaneously then there 
would be no w orld, because world is a process 
of active change — a product of ev olution If 
it be spontaneously active, then there would 
be no hope of the Soul s attaining perfect 
liberation because as nature is self existent, 
it is eternal and hence its activity which is 
spontaneous is also eternal and hence it can 
neither be avoided nor can be set aside 

Bhatta Sarvajna and his followers 
preach that liberation consists in the attain 
ment of eternal happiness — happiness which 
can neither be increased nor diminished 
But how can we know that there is such a 
thing as eternal happiness ? Certainly our 
perception ca/inot tel! us that there is such 
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a thing as eternal happiness It is establish- 
ed b) Smti ? But Sruti itself must have 
its beginning in perception at a particular 
time , if it had no such beginning then it 
might tell us any thing and evgry thing and 
would have us believe in things unreal and 
imaginary, and would ha\e imposed upon us 
any absurdity And from the analysis of 
mental processes we can know that it is 
absolutely impossible for perception to estab 
lish such a thing as eternal happiness and 
hence no such thing has been perceived at 
anj time by any mind 

The Nyaiyaikas also seek a state of per- 
fect blessedness which can be attained b) 
the annihilation of pain But this blessed- 
ness or happiness is quite different from 
happiness as ordinarily understood By 
happiness they mean feeling which is closely 
connected with its opposite pain Hence 
happiness is a state which is neither 
pleasurable nor painful 

It may also be urged against the Nyaya- 
System how is it that it does not seek happi- 
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ness but it seeks annihilation of pain, it does 
not try to attain something which is positive 
but tries to avoid something — it tries to 
attain something negative? Just as a 
d)speptic patient refuses sweet milk but 
prefers nee gruel, so the Njaijaikas hold 
that liberation consists not m seeking happi 
ness but avoiding pam^.thej refuse happi- 
ness and prefer absence of pam But what 
is happiness ? Can there be any such thing 
as absolute happiness J Happiness is in con 
ceivable without pam — it implies pam, it is 
included under the Category of pain, it can 
not be without pain As there is no hone} 
without poison so there is no pleasure with 
out pam It alwajs admits of degrees , it 
can be increased it can be decreased , it is 
never free from hostile influences , it is 
alwajs dependent on conditions, in short, it 
is never complete pleasure Hence happi- 
ness, pure and simple, can never be attained 
by endeavouring to attain it The more we 
seek pleasure the less we gam it Happ ness 
is either the cause or effect of pam Happi 
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ress is inseparably connected with pain We 
cannot therefore escape from pain bv seek- 
ing happiness A man who seeks to avoid 
pain by seeking happiness may very well be 
compared with a man who grasjft a red hot 
iron ball under the illusion that it is gold 
We may satisfy our desires by the enjoyment 
of objects got by right means, but this satis 
faction is hhe the flashes of fire — it is tern 
porary and fleeting One satisfaction creates 
craving in us for another and that for 
another and so on 

Therefore we should not make an attempt 
to secure liberation by seeking happiness 
which can never be directly attained but 
we should seek it by annihilating pain 
By the providence of the Supreme Being 
and by an honest faith in the revelations of 
God man mi) attain real knowledge of the 
true nature of soul which enables him to 
determine that true liberation consists m 
absolute deliverance from pam 
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CHAPTER VII 
God 

Thus we see that the Nyaihas behe\e in 
the existence of God How do they know 
that thert is a God — the author and 
go\erner of the universe j Is it by perception 
or inference or Sruti ? 

Perception 

Certainty perception cannot pro\e the 
existence of God We can perceive those 
things only which have forms Things 
devoid of form cannot be perceived by the 
senses God has no form for He is unlimited 
Therefore God cannot be perceiv ed by the 
senses and in sensuous perception v e can 
not go beyond our senses 
Inference 

Inference cannot prove the existence of 
God We cannot infer from the world to 
God, for to pass from one thing to another 
a third thing is necessary We eannot 
establish a relation between two terms with 
out a third term Inference supposes a 
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middle term But where is that middle term 
by which we ean infer from the world to 
God, where is that universal major from 
which we can deduce his existence 

Inference supposes the notion of essence 
which always remains identical with itself. 
It supposes that things of the same 
class are always identical and the same 
cause always produces the same effect In 
an inference a relation is established between 
a class essence and another attribute and it 
is shown that another thing shares in that 
class-essence and therefore it must also 
possess that attribute e g 

All man is mortal 
Socrates is man 
. Socrates is mortal. 

First of all it is shown that mortality is 
connected with the essence of man This 
essence, as it is the essence of man, must 
remain wherever there is man and as morta- 
lity is connected with this essence, there 
cannot be a ’ man without mortality 
Secondly it is shown that Socrates has 
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this essence because he is a man and as 
such he must share in the essence of man 
which makes man to be man. Thirdly it is 
shown that what is true of man is also true 
of Socrates,’ e. Socrates is mortal. There- 
fore it follows that the notion of essence is 
necessary and the notion of essence can 
be formed by analysing things into their 
constituent elements, by comparing these 
constituent elements inorder to find out the 
common elements, by abstracting those 
essential elements from the non-essential 
ones and lastly by unifying them and assign- 
ing a name to them Therefore inference 
cannot be applied to God ; because He is a 
single instance He can neither be classified 
nor can be compared We cannot say that 
He is like this thing or that No conclu- 
sion can, therefore, be drawn as regards 
God because He has no common essence 
with us to serve as middle term 
Srutl fievelatioa. 

Sruti cannot prove the existence of God. 

For it is eittfer eternal or non eternal Etema 
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it is not. Then how can it prove the exis- 
tence of God ? GocI exists because He has 
revealed himself m the Vedas , the Veda is 
a divine revelation, because God exists 
This sort of argument involves a vicious 
circle. \Ve must first of all satisfy ourselves 
that God exists and then proceed to show, 
if possible, that the V eda is a divine revela- 
tion 

Is it then that the Supreme Being is as 
unreal as the horn of a hare ? The Nyayaikas 
hold that all this argumentation is an idle 
sophistry and can easil) be regulated by the 
old argument from effect to cause We find 
around us a world of admirable regularity 
and admirable diversity The very aspect of 
our globe is so beautiful!) diversified, is so 
regularly harmonious 1 Earth and air, land 
and water, hill and dale, rocks and moun- 
tains, flowery medows and dark forest are 
interspered with one another in beautiful 
variety and wonderful diversity We meet 
around, us with innumerable instances of 
things and of beings, seperate"and indepen- 
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dent, combining or conspiring to the attain 
ment of some ends Thus all the things 
of the world have the nature of effects and 
whatever has the nature of effect must have 
a cause, for there can be no effect without 
a cause — where there is effect, cause there 
must be As this world bears the marks of 
effect it must ha\e a cause and what cause 
can there be of it, if not God ? 

Here m the idea of effect we get the 
middle term and major premise which carries 
us from the world as effect to God the cause 
Now what is the nature of the middle term ? 
What is the nature of effect ? What are the 
marks which make a thing an effect ? Does 
the world possess those marks 7 

When different things are brought 
together, when they are made to be parts of 
one whole, when they are made to co operate 
with one another and when they are made to 
serve one common purpose we know that 
this has been done by a power other than 
the things themsehes In this world also 
we see that ’‘there are signs of gradation. 
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selection and combination — that all things are 
made to sene one purpose Therefore it is 
an effect and it must hat e a cause and tha 
cause must be an intelligent great one 
v is God # 

We find the signs of effect in this world 
m the wonderful array of powers and 
faculties with which man is endowed and the 
triumphs which they have achieved in the 
wonderful harmon) between the constitution 
of the mind of man and the arrangements 
of that external world in which he lives and 
mo\es and has his being , in the admirable 
connection between the faculties of the rnind 
and the powers of the body and the subor- 
dination of the one to the other We find 
evidence of effect in this world in the breath 
of wind which blows upon the surface of the 
earth , in the heavens bright with innumerable 
worlds t in the bright and mystic dance of 
the sparkling stars , in the position and 
movements of the heavenly bodies t in the 
curious structures and wonderful appetencies 
of the organised and living beings 
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Non here the controversy takes another 
direction You speak of the parts of things 
(seepage 184) But -what do )ou mean b) 
parts ? When you sa) ‘a thing has parts’ do 
}ou mean to $ay that it is m contact with the 
parts — the parts are attached to it — they are 
put on to it ? This might be the meaning 
with some external things such as ether 
The) are selF existent and hence the) are 
not effects Ordo)ou mean to sa) that it 
is composed of parts the) are intimate!) 
related to it ? 

Theansner to the question is this , A 
thing possesses parts means it exists in and 
by its parts Take, for instance, box, rt exists 
in and by its parts — it has sides, bottom 
handle, lid &c — here the parts are put to 
gether to make one whole thing and sen e ont 
purpose When ue see a box and see that it 
has parts but the) are put together to sene 
one purpose ue know that some designing 
power Ins done it 

Non examining the composition^ and 
adaptation of the world ue can form a major 
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premiss which will help us m inferring the 
existence of God "Whatever partakes of 
the nature of being composite and adapted 
must have had a maker’’ This proposition 
cannot be contradicted because its oposite 
cannot be proved — it cannot be proved 
that there maj be design without a designer. 
And this is a true universal proposition, for 
it cannot be proved that there are some 
such things without makers A single evi 
dence may be sufficient to prove the exis 
tence of God but ont will have to study the 
whole universe to prove Hts non existence 
Is it always the case that a universal 
major gives a true conclusion J Yes it does, 
provided it be a real and true urns ersal pro 
position Take an instance 

All things that smoke have fire 
Lakes smoke 
Lakes ha\e fire 

Here the conclusion is false and fallacy 
lies in the major premiss which is not a true 
universal proposition because only some 
things that give out vapour haVe fire Here 
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the middle term is undistributed , f° r 
properly stated the sjllogism would stand 
thus — 

Some smoking things have fire 
Lakes aA smoking things 
Lakes have fire 

But our major premiss on which the 
theistic argument is based is free frorP any 
.such fallacy 

It might be urged that as the world was 
not produced by a bodily maker, it was not 
produced at all But this argument involves 
the fallacy of petitio prmctpti It assumes 
that no corporeal agent was the author of 
this world and it further assumes what is 
not produced by a corporeal agent is not at 
all produced This is an arbitrary assertion 

We conclude then that this world has ,ts 
maker But what is the nature of this 
maker r He is a personal being , He has 
volition to act , He has desire to prompt his 
will , He is intelligent and has knowledge 
the proper means for attaining His end 
■sets in motion‘alI causes the permutation and 
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combination of which give rise to the world 
of things and minds and He himself is set 
in motion by knowledge 

Causality in so far as we have any direct 
cognition of it is a function *of the self or 
ego or mental principle from which it origi- 
nates — which puts forth energy for the reali- 
sation of conscious end. Hume, however, 
reduces the relation of cause and effect to 
that of constant conjunction and contends 
that we have no proper idea of cause as 
implying power to produce, not of any neces- 
sary connection between the operation of 
this power and the production of the effect, 
All that we see or know is mere succession, 
antecedent and consequent Causation con- 
sists in nothing more than precedence in 
time The idea of substance has nothing to 
do with it j the idea of production does not 
onter into it Cause is the invariable, and Mill 
adds unconditional antecedent Mill, how- 
ever, finds th^ difficulty of Hume’s theory 
and to. avoid the objections ur^ed against it, 
says that by cause we should understand 
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“invariable unconditional antecedent". But 
this ts really shifting th* ground — admitting 
that causality is something more than mere 
succession The invariable sequence, though 
not itself causation, is the con\ement test by 
which we discover the presence of causahtv 
A phenomenon cannot be the cause of 
another phenomenon The idea of the pro- 
ductive power is involved in the idea of 
cause So some power or force existing 
along with a phenomenon is regarded as 
cause What is the evidence of this prin- 
ciple ? Man universally uses the word 
‘force’ It is impossible for him to express 
such things as force, energy, motion &c in 
terms o f the succession theory Even the 
phenomenahsts use such expressions as 
“action and reaction are equal’ , “the bullet 
pierces the wall ’ and so on — and thev imply 
the idea of force 

Thus we see that causality implies force 
But what is the source of this productive 
power f The observation of the objective 
world cannot answer the question for it is 
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made up of things and phenomena and 
changes of things and hence we must have 
re*course to the observation of the subjective 
■world Self consciousness is the source of 
the idea of causalit) or power of producing 
change Consciousness of self as subject 
implies that it is permanent, that it has 
the power of self preservation and self 
development and that it is a permanent 
centre of energ) 

It follows, therefore, that causality m 
so far as we have any direct cognition of it is 
a function of the self or ego or mental prin- 
ciple from which it originates — which puts 
forth energy for the realisation of conscious 
end Now, the question is Whence the 
mind gets its force ? or whence comes the 
mind force ? Different answers are possible 

It may be said that the mind creates or 
produces this force somehow or other from 
within itself as many think or impl> But 
this however is inconsistent with the modem 
doctrine of the conservation of energj 
which assumes that the amdunt of energy in 
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thr world is always constant Tor, according 
to this Mew e.trj volition would add a unity 
of new force to the sum total 

It ma) be said that mind mcrclj puts 
forth force which it has alreadj taken 
in from nature Mind returns to nature in 
the form of \ohtion the force which it pre- 
viously received from nature through orga 
msm , so that it produces nothing but is 
merel} a store, as it were, in which a part of 
the force of nature is recen ed stored up and 
given out again m another via) But whence 
nature gets her force ? 

It may be said that the mental principle 
in man ma) be supposed to be in connection 
with or a finite factor of the absolute power 
-thick makes the world , so that the energy 
which it exercises is a factor of the absolute, 
central divine energy which makes and 
sustains the world There is one absolute 
energy underlying and evolving all things , 
and the human will or power is but one of the 
finite manifestations of this Infinite power 
This is the view of Aristotle, Spinoza, Leib 
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nitz Fichte, Schell mg, Hegel, Schopenhauer 
I otze and the British Hegelian Sterling 
Green, Caird etc 

Now this idea of causality is extended to- 
nature b\ analog) and inference, the causa 
lity which we are directly conscious of only 
within ourselves 

The conclusion is that the onl) causality 
which we directl) know is a function of self 
— a factor of \ohtion exercised for the realisa- 
tion of conscious ends There is no other 
causality which is not originated b) mind 
Hence whatever force is not originated by 
ntyself or b) any other finite minds must ba\e 
been originated b\ an infinite mind Hence we 
must infer the existence of God as infinite 
and source of the forces of nature The 
forces of nature are the permanent \olition 
of God 

The world of nature consists of a plurality 
of phenomena How the one infinite consci 
ous will produces this plurality Sense- 
consciousness stimulated b) the force of 
resistance implies the existence of something 
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•Other than ourselves — the physical universe 
and a Witt underlying it. But how this single 
will can account for the plurality of forces in 
nature — such as gravitation, heat, light, 
electricity etc** Recently science itself, how- 
ever, has been trying to show them all to he 
the different modes of a single ultimate force. 
Leaving aside what science has to tell we 
can meet the question in two ways. We can 
account for every phenomenon by a special 
volition on the part of God but this is to 
question the infinite power of God. But we 
can account for the plurality of natural 
phenomena by the interaction and inter- 
mixture of a small number of original 
"Standing Volition” and in this way we can 
account for the plurality of natural pheno- 
mena without supposing a special volition 
for each of them. 

Hence we conrlude that without a combin- 
ing and guiding power the other causes could 
not act at all nor produce anything. Hence 
if we reject the idea of a designing cause 
we must reject* 1 the collateral causes also ; 
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and we should have the monstrous doctrine 
that effects can be without a cause. 

Thus we see that the Nyayaihas starting 
from the purely causal and cosmological 
argument, rise gradually, like f*aley, Martt- 
neau, Flint, etc , to the Teleological form of 
argument, and then they proceed to deal 
with the objections raised against this form 
of argument as given by Spinoza, Kant and 
many others 

Objections to the Teleological Argument 

The Nyayaikas next proceed to deal 
with the common objections raised against 
the Teleological argument “It is roundly 
asserted that there is no real evidence of 
purpose in nature, and that even if there 
seem to be, it all comes to nothing It 
proves nothing, and disproves nothing , and 
e\en if it proved the utmost that the Theist 
desires to prove, it proves nothing of what 
he ia especially concerned to assert There 
is said to be neither room nor need lor 
purpose, now, tnat we know what natural 
selection can do The * gradualness 
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of evolution, we are told, means a self 
■acting mechanism, so that all instances 
of adaptation are only delusive appearances. 
There are too many trifles, too much waste, 
too many rudimentary organs, too manifest 
imperfections, too really dangerous and hurt- 
ful contrivances, to permit of any thought 
of divine intention. At the utmost only a 
great architect external to nature could be 
inferred from such an argument, even if the 
assumed analog)' between human and dnine 
work were allotted. Whilst on the other hand 
there is so much of evil and suffering in the 
world, that if the argument were pressed it 
would onl) lead ’'to a deistic monster. Such 
is the list of difficulties.” It may also be 
urged that if the world was created by a 
God, He must have an end in view. What 
is that end Is it His otvn advantage or the 
advantage of other beings ? If He created 
the world for His own ad\antage then was it 
to attain something desired, was it to satisfy 
some want, was it to avoid something not 
desired or to^overcome some dangec or* re- 
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mine some defect j In -any case it makes 
God an imperfect being— abeinghanng some 
uant But is not such want or defect in- 
consistent with the conception of God who is 
perfect ? Such want or defect is possible only 
m the case of beings who are finite and limi- 
ted and imperfect Therfore it cannot be 
maintained that God created the world for 
His own advantage 

If it is supposed that God created the 
world for the advantage of other beings, then 
certainly we cannot give Him the credit of 
being wise, for, we cannot call a being wise 
■who works solely for others If his activity 
was moved by compassion, then certainly He 
would have made all leaving beings happy 
and perfect but He has not done so On 
-the other hand He has placed them m a 
world which is full of troubles and an\ieties 
pam and misery, want and death Hence 
compassion could not have been the motive 
of creation as evidenced by the existing evils 
of nature Thus we see that there can be 
no valid argument from the world as effect 
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to the existence of God as cause The 
Nyaiyakas would reply with Leibnitz bj saj 
mg that n t[ God produced always the best 
‘ He would produce other Gods/ but this is 
an error, for, if the) were Gods, it would 
base been impossible to produce them , more- 
over, if, to suppose the impossible, each 
created substance were perfect, all substan 
ces would be equal and similar to one an 
other, which would not constitute a whole 
that was in itself the best ' We must also 
bear in mind that this world is a system of 
moral probation wherefore beings are to be 
disciplined and educated into moral perfec- 
tion Moral training supposes freedom of 
will, freedom of will consists m choosing 
what is good and avoiding what is evil* 
Hence freedom of will or morality supposes 
the existence of evil And we must remem 
ber that the world is a progressive S)stem 
It is a hierarch) of means to ends The 
supreme end is being real/sed through this 
hierarchy oj ends Herce we can*. interpret 
the world onl) b) reference to tfie ultimate 
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end If it be ashed why the laws of nature 
are so bad t We cannot answer such ques- 
tion, for, such great cosmic laws are entirely 
beyond the criticism of finite beings like our 
selves whose know ledge is necessarily limi- 
ted, but we can see that physical sufferings 
and sin do not conflict with the benevolence 
of God The question is often asked “why 
did not God so create us that we should do 
what is good only ‘ Why did he admit sin 
into the world ” 3 God wishes to make us mo 
rally perfect and moral perfection, as we have 
seen, presupposes freedom of will which 
implies the possibility of sin for, if moral 
evil were impossible then self elevation and 
moral culture too would be impossible Moral 
culture means ev ils overcome Will not that 
world be an unmoral world where moral pur 
fection is given by God and not earned by 
man 3 God is the author of our possibilities 
and we are the authors of our actualities 
The evil in the world will be the accumulated 
results of the evil actions of finite beings and 
not directly the creation of God If God 



direct!} determined all our actions then they 
would be natural and not moral event* 

It can be urged again that when God 
gives freedonj to man He imposes limita- 
tions, restrictions and hardships upon himself 
and thereby makes him like a finite being 
susceptible of being interfered with and op- 
posed and defeated in his work The answer 
is that such limitations on the part of God 
are self imposed He vcrtuntaril} limits his 
own power, and inhibits His own infinite ac 
tint) Such self imposed limitations are m 
no way opposed to God’s absolute power 

Theories of Evil 

Evil is negative with Plotinus and is 
equal to matter Plotinus holds that evil is 
something which is not itselt positively exis 
tent It is want or deficient:} , it is absence 
of the good Non being If evil has no ex- 
istence then there is no necessit) of justify 
mg it The w orld is good u so far as it has 
part in God or the Good 1 e so far as if is , 
and on the other hand it is evil in so far as 
it has part in matter or the Evil i e in so 
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fat as it is not. Evil proper, the true evil is 
matter, negation ; the corporeal world can be 
called e\ il only because it is formed out of 
matter : it is secondary evil , and the predi- 
cate " evil” belongs to souls only if they give 
themselves over to matter ” 

The Patnstic doctrine of e\ il is that God 
provided the spirits and the human souls 
w htch he c eated with a freedom which was 
analogous to his own and it is through their 
guilt arising from free will that evil came into 
the good world Clement of Alexandria ex- 
presses this fact by saying that evil is not a 
substance, but it is only an action and hence 
it cannot be regarded as the work of God 
Augustine also holds that the corporeal world 
is created out of nothing b) divine power, 
wisdom and goodness, and bears in its beau- 
tj and perfection the sign of its origin Evil 
is nothing properly real , it is not a thing but 
an act , it has no causa etficiens , but only a 
catisa dcdciens f its origin is to be sought not 
in the positive Being (God), bu,t in the lack 
of Being of finite natures ; for these latter, as 
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having been created, possess, only a weakened 
and therefore a defective reality.' The pri- 
mary cause of ‘evil is to be found according 
to Leibnitz in the essential limits of the crea- 
ture. Evil is'one of the conditions of the 
greatest good 

THE VEDANTA SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER I 

Lakebana of Brahman. 

The foundation of the Vedanta System 
lies on the Vedic sajing *Tattvamasi\ 'Thou 
art That* The arm of the Vedanta is to 
establish the essential identity between the 
individual soul and the supreme soul The 
fundamental doctrine of the system may be 
expressed by sa) mg that the only true being 
is Brahman and the world is false Brahman 
is nothing but the soul “There is nothing 
worth gaining, there is nothing worth-enjoj- 
ing, there is nothing worth-knowing but 
Brahman alone for he who knows Brahman 
is Brahman ” 

In order to understand the exact 
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significance of the aboie statement it 
is necessary to draw a distinction be 
tween phenomenal and nourrtenal existence 
We must distinguish between existence as it 
is and existence as it appears* to our senses 
Ever) thing has two aspects — the phenomenal 
aspect, thing as manifesting in terms of our 
sensations and the noumenel aspect, thing as 
it is in itself, behtnd and independent of the 
phenomena m which it manifests itself The 
phenomenal world, the world as it appears to 
our senses has no real existence of itself 
except to and for our senses This pheno 
inenal world is derivative and secondary It 
depends on conditions King outside of itself 
This phenomenal world can have no real 
existence of its own Iherefore there must 
be an absolute reality uuderl) ing it and this 
absolute realit) is Brahman— natura natu 
rata The soul as soul does not in its 
essence belong to the phenomenal world but 
rather a function of Brahmar 
^ Lakshana or Definition 
Definition is of two kinds — Essential deft 
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nition ( Swarupa Lakshana ) and Accidental 
definition (Tntastha Lakshana) The former 
is an explicit statement of the essential 
character of an^object and the latter is an 
explicit statement of its extraneous charac 
ter The former state* the essence of an 
object— the essence without which the thing 
would cease to be wha* it is Hence this defi 
nition is perfect 

But how can we know the essence of a 
thing ? Knowledge implies discrimination 
and assimilation and hence our knowledge 
isexclusneh retain e Therefore what we 
can know is not the essence of the thing 
but the relation of the thing to other objects 
Therefore what is possible is accidental 
definition and not essential But the Vedan 
lists hold that the essence is not unknowable 
The essence is permanent and abiding and 
constantly remains identical with itself “To 
get at the essence of a thing one has, the 
Vedantists maintain, to discriminate between 
the real and jhe unalterable substratum 
which determines its existence and the acci 
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dental attributes which determine the parti- 
cular name and form ( namgrupa ) which it 
temporally assumes Ultimately this process 
of discrimination leads one to differentiate the 
absolute and immutable substratum of exis- 
tence from the universal and primary energy' 
from which all names and forms ( t e muta- 
tions) proceed , the former the Vedantists 
identify with Brahmin, and the latter with 
the energy of Maya which they refer back 
to Brahman as a Sakti or power appertaining 
to Him The objection based on the un- 
know ableness of the essence is therefore 
untenable. We may first learn to discrimi- 
nate the essential from the accidental in our 
own selves, and by extending this study wc 
may do the same in other objects ” 

Swarupa Lakahaa of Brahman 
Brahman is sat chid anandam IIis cons- 
titutive character* are th it He is real, that 
He is reason and perfect bliss AH other 
objects deme*their reality from Brahman for 
He al6nC the real being , .*11 other reason 
is but the reproductien under limitation 
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<^f His reason and alt other happiness js but 
the faint reflexion of eternal happiness which 
attends the infinitude of Bnhnnn Brahman 
is the soli reahtv Objects are n al because 
they participate* in God’s reality , beings are 
rational bee tuse the^ share in His universal 
reason and the) are capable of enjo) mg per- 
fect happiness on I) when thev have sue 
ceeded in removing the evil of ignorance only 
winch prevents him from seeing the essential 
identity between Brahman and Jivas 

Brrhmau is the onty reality and He can 
not be called the product of mutation for, 
the very existence of mutiUon presupposes 
the existence of a reality undertying it’ 
Phenomena cannot \ist b) thtmsehes 
Phenomena are the appearances or mamfes 
tations and apcarances or manifestations 
must be the manifestations of some thing 
which is permanent and abiding, which pro- 
duces changes without being itself changed 
and tins permanent something is Brahman 
Tatastha Lakshan of Brahman * 
Brahman is the originator, preserver and 
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destroyer of the universe which comprised 
within its scope the totality of mutations 
The universe owes its existerrce in Brahman, 
continues its existence in- Brahman and 
becomes absorbed in the ead in Brahman 
In a word Brahaman is the cause of the 
world but m what sense He can be regarded 
as the cause of the world ? 

CHAPTER II 

Causality of Brahman 

Causality is of two hinds — efficient 
causality, mmitlakaranata and material 
causality, up a dan laranata grahman is- 
the cause of the world in both the senses— 
He is the producer and the sustainer of the 
universe He is the producer of the world 
process and the world process is grounded 
on Him 

Thus the Idealistic doctrine of Vedanta 
is in opposition to the Dualistic doctrines of 
the Njaya and the Sanhhaja S) stems The 
Nyiya System maintains the co eternat 
existence of atoms God is self existent 
but He must hive mitemls te work upon 
and the atoms supplj Him with the materials 
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-and God give* shape and form to the atoms. 
This system makes God to be an architector 
onlj The Sanktya system on th^ contrarv, 
asserts * that there are two self existent 
substances — Praknti and Purusha and there 
is no active cofmection between them This 
system makes Purusha a mere looker on 
B it Brahman is neither a mechanic nor a 
mere looker on 

The Swarupa Lakshan deals with Brahman 
as He is apart from and irrespective of all 
relations to the world, while Tatastba 
Lakshan views Him m His relations to the 
world God is related to the world through 
the all perv ading energ) of Ma)a and when 
so viewed is known as Iswar, tne Lord who is 
active, omniscient and omnipotent He 
creates the universe. He regulates it sus 
tains it and destroys it Thus all the cha 
racters of the creator maj be attributed to 
Brahman when viewed in conjunction with 
adjunct of Maja / e when He t* Iswar, 
But when viewed without reference to Maya 
no attnbutes can be predicated of Brahman 
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He is then devoid of all attributes ; He is 
then free from agency ; He is then pure and 
perfect in Himself. 

Now final liberation can be attained by 
the knowledge of Brahman; but the know- 
ledge of Brahman is citherVelative or non- 
relative. The Vedantists hold the superiorit) 
of the non*relati\e knowledge to the relative 
Jtnowledge, for, according to them the for- 
mer is purely monistic and the latter dualis- 
tic in its character. The former' may lead to 
final emancipation, and the latter can only 
elevate, the faculties and powers of the per- 
son who contemplates Is war but such con- 
templation will never «nable him to c3st off 
the trammels of duahstic existence 
.CH YPTER III 
Cosmicai Evolution 

According to the Vedantists there are 
■two primary kinds of existence vts Drasta 
and Drisya — the knowers and the knowables 
The knouables are of two kinds — 

(«) Avyakrita (unmodified) Drisya— it is 
* what is known as Prakriti— the 
evolvent but not the evolute. It 
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is the initial unevolved cnergv. 
It is the root of the phenomenal 
changes of the world but it itself 
unchanged. 

(£) Vyakritjv (modified) Drlsya— it 'in- 
cludes- — 

(i) The internal organs of knowledge £,e. 

mind and understanding. 

(ii) The organs of sense perception — 

Jnanendriyas. 

(fii) The motor-impulses — Pranas. 

(iv) The organs of mo\-ement — Karmen- 

driyas. 

(v) The objects of sense perception. * 
Avayakrita or prakriti may be identified 

with Maya. It has within it' three distinct 
principles and irom the continuous and con- 
joint action of these arise the different 
classes of Vyakrita. These principles are — 

( i) Sattya, the illumination of prin- 
ciple— it tends towards com- 
plete manifestation 
(ii) Rajas, the dynamical principle 
it tends towards activity 
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(m) Tamas, the statical principle 
— it tends towards inanity 
Praknti under the preponderating influ 
encc of Tamas product > the fi\ e gross ele- 
ments, the Mahabhutas whteft correspond 
to the five-fold aspects of sense perception- 
sound, touch, sight, taste and smell These 
gross elements, again, under the influence 
of Sattw a give rise severally to the organs 
of perception The internal organ is the pro 
duct of the above elements when they act 
conjointly under the preponderating influence 
of Sattwa, and according to its functional 
difference, sometimes it is Known as Buddhi 
or understanding and sometimes as Manas 
or mind. Those five elements again when 
under the influence of Rajas produce sever- 
ally the organs of movement, and when they 
act conjointly under the same influence, they 
give rise to Pranas or motor impulses 

"In the gross material objects there is 
manifestly a preponderance of inanity or m 
complete manifestation (tamas) but they 
must not be identified with the formative 
15 
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elements themselves , in these gross objects 
there is an intermixture of all the five ele 
ments, their growth being due to a process 
of composition known as Panchikarana, so 
that each c/f the elements enters into the 
composition of ever} material object, the 
character of the object (solidity .liquidity &c ) 
is however determined b} the nature of the 
preponderating element in its composition " 

CHAPTER l\ 

Brahman and World 

We have seen that the reality of the 
world is derived from Brahman who alone is 
the real being Hence it follows that the 
world is unreal when we consider it apart 
from Brahman Brahman is the constitutive 
cause of the world and the operation of Maja 
produces the apparent diversities of the 
world 

Empirical and Transcendental Baalism 
What do„the Vedantists mean wh^n thej 
hold that this world is not real ? The/ 
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draw a distinction between empirical reality, 
and transcendental reality ^between Vyavaha- 
nka and Paramarthic reality m The object 
of perception must have an existence — it can 
not be called non existent The world is an 
object of perception , therefore it is existent, 
it is real. Real it is but in the empiri- 
cal sense. That which is permanent and 
immutable is real and unreal is that 
w hich is temporary and mutable Let us 
take dream as an instance of unreal thing 
Why do we regard as unreal the objects 
perceived m a dream ? The object perceived 
m a dream are less permanent than those 
perceiv ed in a wakeful state Why the 
mirage is called unreal? Because it vanishes 
an ay as soon as we approach the place 
where we imagined the existence of stream 
Therefore it follows that that which has no 
break in the continuity of exist enc, that 
which is unalterably fixed is real This world 
is characterised by its diversities, it is «i 
constant flux .Hence it is called unreal 
A thing* whose existence is conditioned bjr 
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time and space and determined by relation 
to other things cannot be called real The 
world is such a thing — it is mutable and 
contingent and hence it is unreal The world 
has a reality but this reality is empirical and 
relative To den} empirical reality even is 
to den) the ver) existence of knowledge 
Absolute permanence is an index of absolute 
realit) All the objects of our experience 
wh ch constitute the objective world are real 
in the phenomenal sense and unreal in the 
transcendental sense Real because the) 
are perceiv ed and unreal because their e\is 
tence is limited b) the conditions of time 
and space What \ou perceive must have 
an existence, a non existent thing cannot be 
perceived You ma) sa) that what )ou per 
ceive is not a thing distinct from perception 
But can there be an) pirception without an 
object to perceive? When )ou havepercep 
tion)Ou cannot but admit the existence of 
objects distinguished from perception No 
one can identif) the perception tlself with 
the object ‘perceived The perception of 


orange itself is not orange Therefore it 
follows that the external world exists for we 
perceive it and we have no nghl to question 
the veracit) of our own consciousness But 
nevertheless the world is unreal* for reasons 
mentioned above Hence while maintaining 
the non reality of the external world, the 
Vedantists do not deny its existence and do 
not ignore the testimony of consciousness 
Brahman, the constitutive cause of the world 
is alone real, for He always remains the same 
amidst changes and diversities. 

This world owes its reality to Brahman 
for, He alone is the real being and He is 
the sole essence of the world, but the world 
apart from Brahman has no reality of its 
own “This world has come out of the 
Real, abides in the Real, and loses itself 
in the ‘Real’ , it has no reality of its 
own (ap<*rt from what it derives from its 
constitutive cause) , so, this entire world 
is real, but viewed apart (from its cause viz 
Brahma?) is false 

This world is a conglomeration of pheno- 
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mena and they are associated together by 
the uniform laws of co existence and succes- 
sion These phenomena or appearances 
owe their emanation to the operation of 
Maj a, the diversifying power of Brahman 
which gives rise to the apparent pulsations 
of duality and regulates their sequence, but 
they from their \ ery nature, are incapable 
of being regarded as construing His essence, 
whereas the substratum of reality support- 
ing those appearences may very well be 
regarded as a communicated reality and, 
being immutable in its character is capable 
of being referred to Him " 

Maya. 

Maya is the dnine power and it mani 
fests itself in diverse najs It is its nature 
to produce diversity in unity, to bring 
about Bheda out of Abheda. Maja is the 
dualising force by which an antethesis is 
Established between the subject and the 
object, between the hnowers- and the Icnow- 
ables and such antethesis is the ground of 
experience in all its forms. Thus Maja 
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produces the antithesis between the subject 
and the object and when such antethesis is 
the primary condition of expedience, it cannot 
be held that the objects of experience have 
no empirical reality But the} # are transcend* 
entally unreal being the product of the 
operation of Maya Similarl} the world as 
a whole is real empirically but unreal trans- 
cendentally 


The Summum hnn nm . 

“When the soul realises the ultimate 
unreality of the distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object, and fully comprehends 
the essential unity of itself, as well as of 
everything that seems to ha\e a separate 
existence, with Brahman, its goal is reached , 
thence forward it does not become affected 
by the false imputations of mutations which 
are foreign to its own nature, and attains an 
everlasting infinitude in the infinitude of 
Brahman by participating in the pure exis 
ience, pure reason, and pure bliss which 
characterise divine nature » If we have 
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designated the origin of the differentiation 
of the subject from the object as the po 
larisation of Mg.} a this last process which 
annuls that differentiation maj be character 
ised as the neutralisation of Maja So far 
as the individual who attains this stage is 
concerned Self realisation being thus de- 
pendent on the realisation of ultimate unit} 
which pre-supposes the pre-existence of 
difference, the apprehension of the world 
as a totaht} of separate entities m antethesis 
to individual souls simdarl} regarded as 
distinct from one another raa), m one sense, 
be viewed as a moment m the attainment 
of self realisation ” 

CHAPTER \ 

The Individual Soul and Abaolute spirit 
We have seen that Brahipan appears 
m the aspect of Iswar when viewed m rela 
tion to the world But is not this concep 
tion of Iswar duahstic ? Does it not imply 
that Brahman is the all-powerful creator *and 
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the Jivis, the individual souls are His crea- 
tures ? How then to account for the non- 
dualism of Brahman “> Ukimatel> there 
is no difference “In absolute reality there 
is neither the function of the creator nor the 
fact of the creation " One unconditioned 
being alone exists, and in him Iswar as well 
as the Jnas find their unification The 
Jivas are so many npples on the surface of 
the ocean of absolute reason , Iswar is the 
ocean itself as opposed and get related to 
the npples , if the ocean seems to cast 
off the npples, and make them look smalf 
the npples in their turn seem to limit the 
ocean and trench upon its boundlessness 
Relationmg implies mutual limitation from 
the ultimate absolute standpoint there is 
one infinite ocean of pure reason in which 
all forms of difference lose themselves r 
when this point is reached , off goes the 
character of the individual soul by which he 
js an individual creature, as well as that 
character of Iswar by which he is the creator 
and th6re shines the indivisible infinite 
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beautific reason free from all limitations and 
conditions ” 

Thus we s£e that the Vedantists endea- 
vour to establish the ultimate identity 
between Iswaf and individual souls They 
hold that the Jivas are essentially non- 
differen* from Brahman and the understand 
mg of this identity lead to salvation But 
if Jivatman is identical with Paramatman 
and if Brahman is one and alone real then 
how to account for the manifold individuals? 

If the highest truth be "Thou art That", 
how then to account for the manifold 
"thous” ? According to the Vedanta System 
the effect is contained in and essentially 
identical with the cause Therefore this 
world of finite things and minds have been 
contained in and are essentially identical 
with the ground out of which they spring 
viz Brahman They are in some sense a self 
evolution of what was contained potentially 
and necessanly in Brahman 

But the question still remains unanswered 
Wh) and how this self evolution of Brahman 
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takes place. Is it an act of free choice on the 
part of Brahman ? Does he freely and volun- 
tarily resoli e himself into th*s world of finite 
things? Supposing he does so, we are 
still tempted to ask Does h£ enter fully and 
identify himself fully with the world of finite 
minds and things and thereby become 
finally immanent in it (Pantheism)? Or 
does he resolve himself partly into the world 
of finite minds and things and thereby makes 
himself both immanent and transcendent 
(Theism)? Or should we suppose that this 
■world is not the product of free choice and will 
on the part of Brahman but arises out of some 
necessity inherent in his nature? But how 
to account for this inherent necessity J In 
short how to account for the non difference 
between the Jivas and the Brahman V There 
are two different methods in which this 
non difference can be justified — one is rigor- 
ous non-dualism and the other conditional 
non dualism 

, Bhedatohedavada 

o 

This view is ascribed to Asivarathya It 
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holds that the relation between the Jivas and 
the Brahman is a relation of both difference 
and non differehce The Jivas are not 
different from Brahman because the) owe 
their origin to ‘Brahman and share in his 
universal reason which constitutes his 
essence At the same time the) are different 
from Brahman, for, were not so, they all 
would be equally Omniscient and discrimina- 
tion among them would be impossible The 
relation of Brahman to Jivas is the same as 
the relation of sparVs to the fire whence it 
originates The sparks are neither totally 
different from nor absolute!) identical with 
the fire whence the) fl) off Thus there is 
diversity in unit) and unity in diversity 
This view is conditional non dualism Now 
we proceed to give a brief account of another 
conditional non-dualism 

The view of AndnlomL 
Acoordmg to this view the relation is a 
relation of essential difference krahman is 
essentially different from his Jivas It is the 
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duty of the Jvvas to love him and trust him, 
to obey him and worship him The union of 
tnmd with body has productd impurities in 
the soul which can be washed off only by 
self knowledge and devottqpal meditation 
and the self attains final liberation when it 
becomes purged off of all its impurities 
This \ lew has found Us support in Ananda- 
tirtha and Baladeva Vidyabhusan, one of the 
followers of Chaitanya 

Absolute non-dualism 

According to this Mew "Paramatman or 
the Supreme Spirit manifests itself under 
the \anous names and forms cast out by 
Maya in the aspect of individual souls ” We 
must not maintain that the Jivas are the 
created effects of Brahman If they be the 
created effects then certainly they must be 
mutable in their character and things which 
are mutable m character are not capable of 
attaining salvation which means conscious 
realisation of lmmoTtalit) In that case 
there would be no distinction between salva- 
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holds that the relation between the Jivas and 
the Brahman is a relation ol both difference 
and non differehce The Jivas are not 
different from Brahman because the} owe 
their origin to ‘Brahman and share m his 
universal reason which constitutes his 
essence At the same time the} are different 
from Brahman, for, were not so, they all 
would be equall} Sranisaent and discrimina- 
tion among them would be impossible The 
relation of Brahman to Jivas is the same as 
the relation of spares to the fire w hence it 
originates The sparks are neither totally 
different from nor absolute!} identical with 
the fire whence the} fl} off Thus there is 
diversity in unit} and unit} in diversity 
This view is conditional non dualism Now 
we proceed to giv e a brief account of another 
conditional non-dualism 

The view of Audoloml 
According to this view the relation is a 
relation of essential difference Brahman is 
essentially different from his Jivas It is the 
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to remove the veil of ignorance, to cast off 
the limitations of time and space and thereby 
to realtse yourself t e. to attain salvation 
This view is ascribed to Kasahntsna and 
the follow ers of Sankara • 

CHAPTER VI 

Objections Considered 

The theorj of Absolute Non dualism 
and not of Conditional Non dualism is the 
true theory. There can be no such theory 
as qualified Non-dualism — it must be either 
dualism proper or monism proper — there can 
be no via media 

Absolute non-dualism supports the essen 
tial non-differance between Brahman and the 
individual souls If you deny this assertion, 
then the individual souls must be either 
co-eternal with Brahman or not co eternal. 
To admit them to be co eternal is to admit 
they exist side by side with Brahman from 
all eternity arid if they so exist then certainly 
they limit the infinitude and universality of 
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tion and destruction, —salvation is not annihila- 
tion but realisation The attainment of 
salvation which, is a conscious process is 
possible only on the knowledge that we are 
not created things and that we are not finite 
and mortal as we seem to be but rather we 
are immortal and potentially infinite To 
secure salvation it js necessary to reahse 
that we are but imperfect reproduction of the 
universal mind, that we are divinities upon 
earth appearing under the condition of time 
and space which can onlj feter us so Jong as 
we remain ignorant of our own nature, just 
as a prince braught up in the house of a poor 
man remains unconscious of his^rojal dignity 
so long as he Iibours under the false 
impression that he is the poor man’s son 
Let us realise our essential nature, let us 
know what we really are, and in cases like 
this, knowing is becoming Know w hat you 
are and you will become what you are The 
knowledge of the true nature of the inner 
spirit, of the essential non difference between 
Jivatman and Faramatman will enable you 
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to remove the veil of ignorance, to cast off 
the limitations of time and space and thereby 
to realise yourself t e to attain salvation 
This uew is ascribed to Kasahritsna and 
the followers of Sankara 


CHAPTER VI 
Objections Considered 

The theory of Absolute Non dualism 
and not of Conditional Non dualism is the 
true theory There can be no such theory 
as qualified Non dualism — it must be either 
dualism proper or monism proper — there can 
be no via media 

Absolute non dualism supports the essen 
tial non differance between Brahman and the 
individual souls If you deny this assertion, 
then the individual souls must be either 
co eternal with Brahman or not co eternal 
To admit them to be co-eternal is to admit 
they exist side by side with Brahman from 
all eternity and if th y so exist then certainly 
they limit the infinitude and universality of 
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God, but God is infinite and unlimited 
Even supposing the co eternal existence of 
Brahman and fhe Jivas, may we not further 
nsk the question ; Js there any co eternal 
relation betuoen them ? You must admit 
such relation for you cannot deny it. But 
how can there be a relation between 
Brahman and objects other than himself • 
And if there be any such relation, does it not 
limit the absoluteness of God ? Then again 
if the difference between the individual souls 
and Brahman be ultimate and reaf, then 
n herein lies the possibility of salvation. 

Thus we see that individual souls cannot 
be co'eternal with the Supreme Spirit 
Should we then suppose that thej had a 
beginning in time and that they owed their 
existance to the creative activity of God 
But a thing which has a beginning must have 
an end, and hence salvation of a created 
thing is impossible If it be urged that 
rational souls from their very nature are 
indestructible ne may urge als'o with equal 
force that for thfc same reason they cannot be 



created, that they are free from origination 
Creation of a thing means its appearance 
under the conditions of time and space , 
withdraw the conditions, it nil! be extinguish- 
ed Hence immortality of soul is not consis- 
tent with the denial of its eternal existence 
Then again it may be asked why 
Brahman created the individual souls at a 
particular point of time and not at another ? 
If God has remained from all eternity without 
the world, how did the need of a world 
arise ? Was there any defect of his being 
without the world ? If so why did he not 
feel the defect before j Creation implies 
purpose, but can God, who is e\ er perfect 
have any purpose directed towards an unrea- 
lised end f Did he create the w orld out of 
compassion as the N>aiyaihas support but 
this \iew also has been refuted 

Again it may be urged Why this inequa 
hty in human happiness ? Why all men are 
not equally happy ? Certainly it must be ad- 
nutted that this difference is due to the differ 
ence existing in {he conditions and capacities 
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^jod, but God is infinite and unlimited 
Even supposing the co eternal existence of 
Brahman and fhe Jivas, mai we not further 
ask the question : Is there an) co eternal 
relation between them t You must admit 
such relation for )ou cannot den} it But 
how can there be a relation between 
Brahman and objects other than himself * 
And if there be any such relation, does it not 
limit the absoluteness of God ? Then again 
if the difference between the individual souls 
and Brahman be ultimate and real, then 
wherein lies the possibilit) of sahation 

Thus we see that individual souls cannot 
be co-eternal with the Supreme Spirit 
Should we then suppose that the) had a 
beginning in time and that the) owed their 
existance to the creative activity of God 
But a thing which has a beginning must have 
an end, and hence salvation of a created 
thing is impossible If it be urged that 
rational souls from their very nature are 
indestructible we may urge also with equal 
force that for thb same reason they cannot be 
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purpose of this cnquir), be ignored ” "When 
the Vedantists assert the essential ulentit) 
of Iswar and the Jivas, the) cast aside the 
relative attributes which are imputed to 
them as the) have onlj a relative existence, 
and maintain that the) are identical in their 
essence which consists o5 pure existence, 
pure reason and pure bliss Apparent limi- 
tation is but a creation of Maya , it Ins no 
immutable reaht), for although Ma) a spins 
out a number of fleeting adjuncts which seem 
to differentiate the individual souls scverall) 
from one another, and collcctwcl) from the 
Supreme Spirit, the real substratum around 
which these adjuncts appear to cling Tor their 
support is furnished b) the indivisible and 
infinite reason which is without a second ” 
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anti susceptibilities -characterising different 
individuals from the very beginning. If the 
individual souls are created by God then why 
this difference and if there be such difference» 
then how to Justify and explain the impartial 
and merciful nature of Brahman * You can, 
not avoid the difficulty by saying that these 
differences of the present life are effects of 
difference in actions performed in past lives ; 
for, what is necessary to explain and to 
justify is not the present differnce but the 
original differences. 

Therefore, we come to the conclusion 
that Dualism or even Conditional Dualism 
cannot be supported. But how the indi- 
vidual souls can be essentially identical 
w'ith Brahman who is the omniscient, omni- 
potent and all-pervading Lord of the 
universe ? "The Vedantists maintain that the 
non-difference which they seek to establish 
between the individual souls and God is 
grounded on the unity of essence after 
elimination of the elements of difference 
as relathe adjuncts which may, for the 


